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OrFICE AMERICAN Gas-LiIGHT ASSOCIATION, } 
117 Broapway, N. Y. Crry, Sept. 15, 1879. j 
To the Members of the Association : 

The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Association will be held at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of October. Headquarters at the 
Girard House, Ninth and Chestnut streets. Meetings to be held in Frank- 
lin Institute Hall. 

All members who intend to present papers to the meeting are requested to 
inform the Secretary by letter at once. 

Each member expecting to attend the meeting will confer a favor upon 
the local committee of arrangements, by notifying the undersigned of such 
intention at the earliest possible day, 

CHARLES Nerrieron, Secretary. 
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A ETT 2S TEE CECE SE SED . , 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
GAS LIGHT ASSOCIATION. 


ee 


Before our next issue the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Gas 
Light Association will have commenced its session in Philadelphia. 

From indications that are unmistakable the meeting will be one of wnusu- 
al interest, 

The attendance will be full, as nearly one hundred members have already 
signified their positive intention of being present; and, at the same time, 
the number of papers to be read will undoubtedly be equal in importance 
and interest to those of any previous meeting. Our views upon the value of 
these meetings have been so often expressed that it would seem almost use- 
less to present them again ; but at a time like the {present it does seem of 
more than usual importance that every man, who can by any possibility be 
present, should be there, and add whatever he may be able to contribute 
to the success of the Association. Fora number of years past the country 
has been struggling under the inevitable results of extravagance tlowing 
from an inflated, fictitious, speculative prosperity. 

The lesson that has been brought home in many cases has been one 
taught by a hard, relentless master ; and, although hard to bear, there is no 
doubt but that the result has been for the general good. Fortunes have 
vanished. Property supposed to be valuable has been proved to have no 
solid basis, Business has been at a stand still, and economy has been forced 
upon every one in every direction. No better indicator of all this can be 
found any where than in the monthly statements of gas sold, which every 
manager has been obliged to watch much more closely than ever before. 

Accompanying the reduced consumption, resulting from the general pros- 
tration of business, has been the loud demand for a reduced price of gas, 
enforced in many instances by a resort to the kerosene lamp. The mana- 
ger finds himself often in a position where, on the one hand, he is urgently 
requested to secure the usual dividend, and, on the other he is persistently 
urged to furnish his gas cheaper by the consumer. 

Often the former demands come from those who caunot be made to see 
that lower price means increased sales, and an equivalent total profit ; and, 
sometimes, he knows full well that the demand of the consumer cannot be 
met without some sacrifice in the amount of dividend, Economy (so-called) 
in repairs and construction is enforced with a hope of bridging over the 
hard times. Needed extensions, in order to meet a revival of prosperity, 
have been postponed ; but only for a time as the limit must be reached where 
this can no longer be done. 

The time must come when the very best possible apparatus, the most 
economical working, and the most strictly correct and scientific management 
must be relied on to keep the balance sheet good and the price down, It 
seems, from all the information available, that returning prosperity is at 
hand. Business is better, and many a manager will be able to report an in- 
creased send-out over last year. Now is the time when every manager must 
be prepared beforehand with well matured plans for meeting the increased 
business which all so eagerly desire. There is nothing that enables every 
man to come to a clear, satisfactory conclusion, as to what is the best, so 
well as meeting together and exchanging ideas and experience. 

Advances are being made daily in gas manufacture which no manager can 
afford to neglect, and those will be the most successful who most closely 
keep pace with the real improvements of the age, The time is coming when 
education of a higher order will be required of the gas manager, not an ed- 
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ucation from books alone, but one derived from experience in the practical 
application of the correct principles that may be learned either from books, 
or personal instruction of those who have acquired a knowledge of the sci- 
entific principles laid down in books. 

Nothing does a man more good than to get outside of his usual horizon 
and see for himself what others are doing. He may be doing either better 
or worse himself, in either case benefit will follow. 

There is no reason why, with about 900 gas companies in this country, 
the membership of the National Association should be so small as it is—the 
entire membership being about 200. 

Every manager should be a member, and contribute to its usefulness as 
well as share in its benefits. In this way it would become a power for good 
that cannot be easily estimated. Let those who hav? not already joined do 


so, by sending in their names at once for election at the coming meeting, | 


which, we have the most positive assurances, will be one long to be remem- 
bered. 

The gas interest in this country is large enough, and the capital involved 
is sufficient to make itself felt if only concentrated in one harmonious policy. 
The people require cheaper gas, and the gas manager is the man who must 
be able to meet the demand. 





Gas IN New York.—No change has taken place in the prices of gas since 
our last issue. Rumors of adjustment are floating about ; but, as yet, we 
are unable to learn of any definite action, Prices of gas stock, however, 
have advanced somewhat, which would indicate that the public do not be- 
lieve that the gas business has gone to the dogs altogether. 





Gas and Gunnery. 


— 


It would appear that considerable anxiety is again being manifested by 
the Gaslight and Coke Company in regard to the safety of its gasholders at 
Beckton, in view of the experiments that have been somewhat frequent at 
Woolwich of late for the purpose of testing heavy ordnance. There would 
also seem, we confess, to be good grounds for this anxiety. As our readers 
are aware, there are, at the Beckton Gas Works, a number of gasholders of 
large capacity, completed and in use, and we hear that more are in course 
of construction. Notwithstanding the large area of the Beckton Works, the 
holders are somewhat close together and consequently receive a concentrated 
shock from the violent concussion which ensues from the firing of our large 
guns. We understand that the directors of the company have made very 
earnest representations to the Government on the subject, and as the result 
of a series of observations that have been made recently by the engineer of 
the company, and also by military officers, it has been found, at least so we 
are credibly infermed, that each shot produces a bulging-in of the holder 
plates to the extent of half an inch, The plates of the holders in question, 
we are told, are an eighth of an inch in thickness, and it cannot but occur 
to one that continuous shocks cannot be received by such structures without 
the risk of serious damage, It is urged by the company that bolts may be 
started, and the side of the holder which receives the shock is likely to fall 
to pieces, involving very possibly most disastrous consequences, There can 
be no doubt that this is a most serious matter, not only to the company, on 
account of the gigantic character of the financial interests at stake, but also 
to the public. When it is borne in mind that the Chartered Gas Company 
is responsible for the lighting of about three-fourths of the whole metropol- 
tan area, it will be at once apparent that any general failure of the gashold- 
ers at these particular works would bring about a state of affairs one can 
scarcely venture to contemplate ; and therefore, in the interests of the pub- 
lic, the question is one demanding the most serious attention. Itis argued, 
we believe, by some Government officials, that as the Beckton Works were 
established subsequently to the time at which the Plumstead Marshes were 
appropriated to artillery experiments, the company came to the nuisance, 
and not the nuisance to the works. This is very true ; but, as a contempo- 
rary points out, the guns proved up to the time of the Beckton Works were 
established were of a very different calibre to those which now shake the 
earth and smash the windows for miles around. It can scarcely be said that 
the Beckton Works came to eighty-ton or one hundred-ton guns, The 
remedy suggested is, of course, that the War Office authorities should re- 
move their experimental ground to a locality more remote from large indus- 


trial establishments liable to such risks as the Beckton Works are now ex- | 


posed to ; and, for our own part, we are bound to say that we think the 
time has come when the testing of those monsters should no longer be car- 
ried on in the midst of a thickly-populated and rapidly-growing district.— 
London Metropolitan. 





Professor Henry Morton, Ph.D., President Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy, begins a series of articles on ‘* Water Gas; Its History and Manufac- 
ture,” in the October first issue of The Plumber and Sanitary Engineer. 





The Morton Patent Self-Sealing Mouth Piece and Lid for Gas 
Retorts. 
SS 
The Morton Patent Self-Sealing Mouth Piece and Lid for Gas Retorts, 
illustrated by the following cuts, in top and front view, were first intro 
duced in England about 10 years ago, where there are over 20,000 now 
| use ; and since 1873 they have been used with great satisfaction in many 


} 


| 


works in this country. 
| 


i 
| 











The mouth piece is made preferably with a circular front, so as to facili- 
tate facing to a true plane, the turned-up edge of lid being finished to a 
semi-circular, or — section, so as to approximate to a line bearing, is press- 
|ed tightly against the face of the mouth piece, by the action of the cross bar 
|and eccentric hinge-pin, which gives at the same time a light longitudinal 
motion to the lid, insuring the perfect sealing of the joint. 

The contact surfaces are readily kept clean by using a scraping-tool, and 
the other parts, being of the simplest possible construction, are easily com- 
prehended by the stokers, who gladly welcome this improvement, which re- 
lieves them of considerable labor, and, at the same time, effects a great 
economy in the production. 

Mr. Henry G. Morris, 209 South Third street, Philadelphia, who is sole 
manufacturer of these mouth pieces and lids in the United States, informs 
us that he will have one on exhibition at the coming convention of the 
American Gas Light Association. 





Optica ARRANGEMENTS FOR Street ILuumrNatTion.—Various attempts 
have been made to improve street illumination by the use of optical arrange- 
ments, The prevailing idea seems to be that by some combination of opti- 
cal apparatus the amount of light from a given source of gas illumination 
may be enormously increased. We need hardly say that nothing of the kind 
can possibly happen ; the gas gives its light, and distribute it how you will 
that light cannot be increased in quantity. The last experiment in this 
direction was made at Bristol, where, last week, the Borough Surveyor 
placed between two bat’s-wing burners a convex lens. The effect of this 
may be readily guessed—a great display of light up and down the street ; 
no increase in the roadway or under the lamp irons—in fact, a total failure 
so far as to effect any improvement in street lighting. We are sorry for this 
| because we do not feel certain that optical arrangements may not in the end 
produce a very useful effect ; at present we do not see any apparent. The 
trial of the bull’s eyes, in Sackville Street, proved a ridiculous failure ; but 
| the experiment in Bristol is much more promising. The lens will require 
to be most carefully adjusted, and, what is more, the lens will require to be 
ground and focussed with much accuracy. It is not sufficient that an ordi- 
nary convex lens should be stuck up an left to produce its effect ; an espe- 
cial lens, or, rather, many lenses, must be constructed. Then comes the 
difficulty of focalizing on windy nights. Altogether we are inclined to think 
that street illumination had better be left to the gas companies.—.London 
Journal of Gas Lighting. 
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{From the London “ Journal of Gas Lighting.’’] 


Annual Meeting of the North British Association of Gas 
Managers. 





Mr. David Terrace (Abroath) read a paper on 
WORKING STATISTICS, 


In offering a few remarks on this subject, I would draw attention more 
particularly to the discrepancies in the working results obtained in various 
vas works, 

Seeing that such a society as this has existed for so long a period, one 
would suppose that the actual work done throughout the year, in one works 
compared with another, would be nearly alike ; but, instead of this we find 
the greatest difference arising. For instance, beginning with the retort 
house, the quantity of gas made per mouthpiece per day is found to be 
5,000 feet in some works, while in others 8,000 feet are obtained. The pro- 
duction per ton of coal carbonized is said to be under 10,000 feet in one 
place, compared with over 11,000 in another. Thus the amount paid for 
carbonizing wages, etc., is greatly increased for the lesser quantities, not to 
mention the destruction of the extra material and plant required. 

These results might be due to the method of setting the retorts; also in 
some measure to the kinds of coal used, and the length of time the charges 
are worked, It does not seem to be a settled point whether 3, 34, or 4 
hour charges are best, and each manager has his own proportion of first, 
second, and third class coals, It ought now to be well known whether set- 
tings of three or five retorts in one oven are most economical to work. 
Settings of five to one furnace are being adopted, but the ordinary rule is 
three retorts to one furnace, There are, however, instances where two fur- 
naces are employed to heat three retorts. 

So far as I am aware, there are no data as to the quantity of coke used 
as fuel in proportion to the quantity sold. As a basis, it might be men- 
tioned that if two-thirds of the coal carbonized produces good coke, this 
will be sufficient to keep the furnaces and also the steam boiler supplied 
with fuel. 

The gas produced per ton of coal used should be within from 5 to 10 per 
cent. of the analysis quantity, and this percentage should be worked out 
daily, or as often as there is a change made in the quantities or kinds of 
coal used, 

The quantity of ammoniacal liquor produced by scrubbing materially 
increases the revenue from the secondary products, Some gas works are 
still without any provision for extracting ammonia, while good and sufficient 
apparatus is employed in others. As the total expenses of erecting such 
appliances might be repaid in the course of from three to six years, it is 
surprising that scrubbers are not more generally adopted. 

The cost of purification varies in different works. Material and labor, 
where lime is used, is found to cost about 1d. per 1,000 feet made ; from 4 
to 5 million feet of gas being passed through each purifier before changing 

that is, when using a range of four purifiers. It now appears to be ascer- 
tained that it is better to place the lime on one or at most two tiers of 
sieves, than spreading it thinly on three or four, When one tier in each 
purifier is used, the lime is from 24 to 30 inebes thick ; with two tiers it is 
from 10 to 12 inches thick. By this means back pressure is reduced to a 
considerable extent. When the lime is properly worked, it should be taken 
out of the purifiers in a solidified state. I have not mentioned oxide of 
iron, a8 it is not in general use ; but it appears it is used with advantage 
along with lime. If those who treat it in this way were to give their exper- 
lence, it would prove of benefit to the members, 

Although the station meter is an instrument made for correct measure- 
ment, it surely is not in true working order in some works, as the production 
per ton of coal carbonized varies so much, even where it may be supposed 
the same class of coal is used, and equally good work done in the retort 
house, At best the make per ton ought only to be ‘taken as a relative, 
and not as an actual quantity. Some station meters may be too small for 
the work to be performed, and so be over-driven, which may partly account 
lor the difference in registration. More stress ought to be put on the 
(uantity sold per ton, as the measurement at consumers’ meters is the 
teal test. It appears better work to produce 11,000 feet per ton and sell 
4,000, than it does to make 10,000 and sell 9,000, the result being the same 
iu the end; but the party who produces the greater quantity is generally 
credited with the better management. The leakage in the one case is 
‘bout 18 per cent., while in the other it is 10 per cent. The reduction of 
leakage ought at least to be held of as much importance as a great produc- 
tion per ton. 

The foregoing are only a few of the examples of the variations of the mode 
ud cost of working, but I think they are sufficient to show that very great 
Mprovements might be effected in many gas works. 

No notice has been taken of the proportions and kinds of condensers and 
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other appliances, but enough has perhaps been said to attract the attention 
of members to the variations in the working results obtained. In other 





manufacturing trades the aim is to get the greatest returns for the smallest 
| cost of raw material and labor, and this being held as a true commercial 
| principle, it ought to be steadily kept in view in the process of gas manufac- 
ture. 

I presume each one is most willing to assist his neighbor, and in the case 
of those who are getting inferior results, they should consult their brother 
managers, as by this means they might be able to put their works in a more 
satisfactory state. There should be no exclusiveness, and no secrets, #0 
ealled, as to how each manages his works, and it would greatly tend to the 
benefit of all if more opportunity were taken of free intercourse and inter- 
change of opinion with each other. Our yearly meetings afford little scope 
for full discussion and full statistics being given on all the points indicated ; 
but if each were to fill up certain forms giving the various detailed workings 
and their results, it would help in a great measure to further the interests 
we all have in view—viz., the bringing to the greatest state of perfection the 
industry in which we are engaged. 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. Robb (Haddington)—This is a most important paper, and one which 
ought to receive the attention of all. I have been very muah interested in 
the discussions which have taken place since Mr. Scott, Jr., read his paper 
before the West of Scotland Association, and I have had the curiosity to go 
over the circulars containing the analyses of coal which have been sent to 
me for the past 30 years. In one word, I may state that I have 116 analyses 
of parrot coal, yielding above 10,000 cubic feet of gas per ton, the average 
being 11,392 cubie feet; and that I have 44 analyses yielding less than 
10,000 cubic feet per ton, the average being 9,383. Adding the two togeth- 
er, we get an average of 10,387 feet. Looking at these figures, and compar- 
ing them with the yield in actual working, I find in Dundee that they get 
11,394 cubic feet per ton, which is a little over the figures in my possession. 
In Galashiels they get 10,307 cubic feet per ton, and in »#, small works 
making 6 millions—that is, Innerleithen—they got 10,250 feet. Dividing 
these results by three, we find that 10,650 feet is the yield of gas per ton in 
practical working. I do not know how those people who find fault with 
chemists for supplying their analyses can, in the face of the figures I have 
quoted, justify or reconcile their statements. I find that the chemists are 
not at fault. The fact is we are getting more than we are told we shall get 
out of the coal. I trust that some young man will investigate this question 
and give us a paper on the subject at our next meeting. 

Mr. Young—Perhaps Mr. Robb will kindly mention what he gets him- 
self, 

Mr. Robb—I am enthusiastic in some points, but really I am not so en- 
thusiastic as to state my own results. 

Mr. Miller (Innerleithen)—Mr. Robb, in his statement, has mentioned 
three towns, and he states what they get per ton at the station meter. I 
have 10,250 cubic feet per ton at the station meter, and I am paid for 9,060, 
which gives a leakage of 11 per cent, Mr, Terrace spoke about the varying 
of the station meter, but the results [ have stated show that my station 
meter must be nearly correct. Iam not quite at one with him as to the lime 
being put on sieves 15 inches thick. I have tried it. It is all very well if 
you have an exhauster to draw or force the gas through, but if you have 
not an exhauster you will not be able to put it through 15 inches of lime on 
2ach sieve. 

Mr. M’Gillivray—I think we ought not to let this matter drift into how 
much each individual manager can take out of a ton of coal. We should 
view the subject from a broader point of view, and turn our attention to the 
important points—the amount obtained per ton, the amount sold, and the 
passing of the gas through a thick layer of lime. These are matters with 
respect to which we only arrive at conclusions by practicle experience ; but 
I think it is a fallacy to compare one works with another, or one manager 
with another, on these points. My reason for saying this is simple and 
obvious. Every district is surrounded by circumstances which regulate the 
supply, and which are peculiar to the situation of the district. In one town 
you may find a number of meters on the main, and leakage might be 
small, and in other towns, with a lesser number of meters on the main, 
the leakage might be large. These and other matters can afford no 
criterion as to the results obtained, unless we have the actual leakage 
stated in each case. Then, as to the hints about the lime, I can scarcely 
agree with Mr. Terrace, I cannot see how gas can be forced through lime 
30 inches thick. 

Mr. Esplin—This paper shows that Scotch gas companies should give 
greater attention to one feature of the manufacture—that is, the commercial 
value of the residuals. I gather from a speech made by Mr. Woodhall that 
the total cost of coals per ton at his works averaged 13s. 64d., and he real- 
ized 10s. 44d. from the residuals last year. That is a price which perhaps 
we cannot expect to obtain ; but there cannot be the slightest doubt that a 
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: — 
greater revenue ought to be derived from the sale of residual products, and 
on this point I strongly indorse what Mr. Terrace has said, 

Mr. Whyte (Seaham Harbor)—I think that it is most unfair to give a 
manager credit for good management because he happeas to get 10,000 or 
10,500 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal, since it may be that his neighbor, 
who is getting only 9,500, may be the better manager of the two. We do not 
know all the circumstances relating to the individual cases, and circum- 
stances alter cases everywhere. Then, again, it is not the manager who 
shows the least leakage who is in the best position. I know a place where 
the manager cannot produce more than 7,000 feet per ton at the consumer’s 
meter, yet in the circumstances he is perhaps as successful and as good a 
manager as his nearest neighbor, who may be measuring 10,000 feet. It 
depends on the different circumstances of the works. 

Mr. Hislop—I have only one or two remarks to make in connection with 
this subject. We are certainly indebted to Mr. Terrace for introducing it. 
I would observe that the indication of gas made at the station meter might 
be the result of a defect in the condensing apparatus, or it might be due to 
the purifiers, etc., being too small, because, where the gas is forced through 
with considerable velocity, the friction tends to raise the temperature of the 
gas ; but in those cases where it is measured at the high temperature, the 
leakage will necessarily be large, and therefore the one thing will be a check 
on the other. In reference to the thickness of the lime. I do not quite 
agree with Mr. M’Gillivray. For many years, in my earlier experience in 
gas management, I used to employ four trays of lime in the purifier, but 
for some time I have abandoned that method of working, as experience has 
taught me that so many trays in a purifier tend very much to increase the 
pressure. In practice, therefore, I never put more than two trays of lime 
or oxide of iron into a purifier, and I find that the pressure is greatly re- 
duced. If the lime is properly prepared, too, Iam certain that there will 
be less pressure than by introducing lime in solid pices into the chamber. 
I find no difference in pressure with 18, 20, or even 30 inches of lime. I 
have edvised other managers to try this plan, and they have considered it 
an improvement. Lime, to be in proper order, ought to be prepared a week 
before it is put into the purifier, and it is a mistake to put in lime recently 
slaked with water. If prepared a week before being used, it ought to be in 
good order ; but if the particles adhere they can be easily broken down. If 
the lime is prepared in this way, I do not care what thickness you have on 
the trays, you will undoubtedly have a reduction of the friction caused by 
the passage of the gas. In practice I only use one tray of oxide of iron, and 
when it is slightly mixed with sawdust the resistance I find to be very small. 
The thickness of the lime and oxide varies from 24 to 30 inches. In refer- 
ence to analyses, I believe it will be found that the deficiency arises from 
the second and third class coals used. These contain a large proportion of 
water, and undoubtedly they will not give the same results, by a long way, 
if immediately on their arrival at the works they are applied for the produc- 
tion of gas. You will readily understand that when I state that some 
of these coals contain twelve per cent. of water, I find within certain 
limits that the percentage of water will affect the results by five per cent. 
In comparing these results, therefore, care should be taken to see that the 
conditions named in the analyses are the same when the experiments are 
made, and only then can a proper comparison be made as to the results 
obtained. 


Mr. Mitchell (Dundee)—It is no part of the object of this Association for 
any one to come up here and say, ‘‘ I can do so and so at my works.” We 
should distinguish ourselves from the general public. The public, as you 
all know, are apt to be misled by the quantities of gas registered at the 
station meter ; but we are expected to know better. Some people go to 
the length of expecting a uniform price for gas in Scotland and England. 
They do not know that gas is much superior in Scotland as compared with 
England, but they draw comparisons, and say that the price in the one 
country is double that in the other, while they ignore the fact that in the 
one case there is double the amount of light. In receiving statements as to 
our working details, however, we do not require to be under the same influ- 
ence. Now, suppose we hear of a works producing a large quantity per 
ton, we need not rush to the conslusion that something is wrong with the 
station meter, or that the leakage is higher there than in other towns. We 
know quite well that the practical results, so far as pounds, shillings, and 
pence are concerned, is the quantity passing through the consumers’ meters, 
Again, although we understand that in a certain town the quantity passing 
through the the consumers’ meters may not be larger than in another town 
where the make is less at the station meter, we peed not rush to the conclu- 
sion that the station meter is wrong in the town which gives the large make 
per ton at the station meter. The one thing has nothing to do with the 
other. There may be a large make at the station meter, but a larger num- 
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purifiers 20 feet square by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, worked by centre-valves, three in 


action in each set. In the lower tier we use lime about 6 inches thick ; in 
the second tier we use oxide from 8 to 10 inches thick ; and in the third tie; 
oxide about 8 inches thick. If I had had the balance sheet, I should hay 
been able to show the figures relative to the purifying arrangements for tly 
year, but I do not have it. I may say, however, that since we began to us 
oxide in a systematic way, the saving effected last year over previous work 
ing was to the extent of from £300 to £400. That is brought about by 
merely using oxide in place of lime. We have a revivifying arrangement 
for the oxide, so that we can now make a better use of it than formerly ; 
and then we have a labor-saving apparatus for lifting the oxide from th 
purifiers and spreading it on the floor of the revivifying shed, which is 14 
feet above the purifiers, where, from its exposed position, the oxide is re- 
vivified to a greater extent and more safely than when spread on the ground 
in an adjacent shed. 

Mr. M’Gilchrist—I think the make per ton is a false basis to go upon, 
The consideration ought to be, What is the cost per ton ? 

The President—I do not think we need go into that again. 

Mr. Mitchell (Coatbridge)—I beg to move a hearty vote of thanks to Mr, 
Terrace for bringing the subject before the meeting. 

Mr. Young—With all deference to the Chair, I think it would be advis- 
able to allow the discussion to proceed. 

The President consented. 

Mr. M’Gilchrist proceeded: The question we have to deal with is not 
whether we make 11,000 or 6,000 feet—it is what it costs per 1,000, and the 
manager who makes gas at the lowest rate per 1,000 is perhaps not th: 
most successful. Then, in regard to the setting of retorts, I think this 
would form the subject of a good paper at our next meeting, because there 
is no part of our apparatus in which there is so much diversity of opinion as 
in the setting of the retorts; and, curiously enough, it is the most import- 
ant part of our apparatus, In Dundee, where the make is perhaps the 
highest per ton, they have only one furnace to three retorts. In Edinburgh 
and Leith they have two furnaces to five retorts ; in Greenock they have 
two fires for five large D retorts ; and in Coatbridge, one of the most re- 
cently erected works, they have an excellent setting of five retorts to on 
furnace. If Mr. Mitchell can heat his five retorts with the same amount of 
fire as three retorts in other places, this is undoubtedly the best arrange- 
ment. In reference to the scrubber, I know works where within the past 
year a scrubber was erected, and in one year they were able to pay more 
than the total cost of the whole scrubber, in this way not only bringing 
profit to the company, but securing to the public gas free from ammonia—a 
most desirable consummation. 

Mr. Scott (Falkirk)—Mr. M’Gilchrist, in the course of his remarks, said 
that the manager who makes the gas at the cheapest rate per 1,000 feet is 
often not the most successful. In dealing with that question I think we 
ought to take into consideration the peculiar circumstances of each partic- 
ular case. 

Mr. M’Gilchrist—In considering this question no doubt we must take 
into account the cost of the raw material as delivered into the retort house. 
If one pays 20s. in his works, and another 15s, for the same coal, it is clear 
that the latter has an advantage to the extent of 25 per cent. But it is the 
principle of the thing that I am thinking of. 

Mr. Young—We have to thank Mr. Forstall, of New Orleans, for the dis- 
covery that layers of lime can be used to a great depth without bringing 
about any great resistance. He said that it could be used from 30 inches to 
to 36 inches in thickness without much resistance being experienced I can 
corroborate this statement. In Clippens, at the present moment, we use 
something like 3 feet of material in removing the sulphur compounds. In 
regard to the production of gas from the coal, that very much depends on 
the locality of the works. There are many matters of detail which come 
into consideration, and which render comparison difficult. 

Mr. Terrace—I should like to ask whether there are three or five retorts 
to one furnace in Dundee. 

Mr. Mitchell—I may say in Dundee we built an oven of five retorts 
and one furnace as an experiment, and we had it working for the greater 
part of the season, and I may say in a word that a saving of thirty per cent. 
of coke was effected by having five retorts in one oven as compared with 
three. 

The President—We are much indebted to Mr. Terrace for his excellent 
remarks, and, as our time is now exhausted, I think a committee should be 
appointed to revise the report of the proceedings. 

A cummittee was accordingly appointed. 








An ImportTant Discovery has been made in Japan. We learn from the 





ber of main and service pipes in one case compared with the other, and this 
may account for the leakage. Mr. Terrace also made reference to the use 
of lime and oxide, and if any information I can give will be of advantage, I 


will give it, In Dundee our purifying apparatus consists of two sets of | Rich results are expected from the operations, 


newspapers of the capital that a citizen of Hizen, named Miné, has discov- 
| : a ‘ i : $ 5 aie ° 

| ered a fine coal deposit at Nakashima, in Nagasaki Ken, and has received 
'a loan of Yen 150,000 from the Government to assist him in developing it. 
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{From the ‘‘ Gas Trade Circular and Review.” ] 


Gas Undertakings and the Electric Light. 


—— 


We extract the following letter from the Manchester Evening News : 
Sir—I regret that I should have occasion to differ with many of the re- 
marks contained in a leading article of the Evening News, treating of gas | 
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| dertake work of this kind, and we have private enterprise to thank entirely 
| for the cheap and abundant blessing of gas light. 


THoMAS NEWBIGGING, 
Pres. Manchester Dis. Inst. of Gas Engineers. 
ah, Norfolk street, Man., Aug. 18th, 1879. 





The Jounral of Gas Lighting comments as follows on the article referred 


companies and the electric light. The tendency of such statements, if left | to: 


undisturbed, is bad, and especially so in the present instance, for under a | 
show of encouraging and assisting the progress of scientific discovery and 
improvement, the claims of justice and truth are entirely ignored. The 
writer expressed the belief that ‘‘ gas undertakings are unlikely to be of 
much service a few years hence.” Has he given the slightest consideration 
to the result which would ensue supposing his prognostication to be fulfill- 
ed? At the lowest computation there is expended on gas undertakings in 
the United Kingdom alone no less a sum than sixty million pounds, repre- 
senting an investment of at least one hundred and ten million pounds ster- 
ling; the shares or stock to that amount are held principally by the middle 
classes of the community, and are a measure of the thrift and self-denial of 
which we as a nation are justly proud, A large proportion of the invest- 
ment is in the hands of, or in trust for, spinsters, widows, minois, and aged 
persons, whose whole or chief means of subsistence is derived from the in- 
terest they thus receive. The result of gas works becoming useless in afew 
years hence would be to plunge vast numbers of the most deserving of the 
population in penury and distress, and this surely, even if the interests of 
science demand it, would be a matter of deep commiseration. But there 
might be some show of justification for even such a calamity as this, if it 
could be proved that gas directors and officials of gas companies as a whole 
are the grasping and unscrupulous knaves they are sometimes represented 
to be. Take the metropolis as an example, the gas companies of which the 
writer of the article holds up to scorn and contempt. ‘‘ The metropolis,” 
he says, ‘‘is placed in a miserable position as regards a supply of gas, and 
before long public indignation may rise to such a height as to render it ne- 
cessary to take the illumination of London out of private hands.” I deny 
the preposterous charge, and challenge the writer to make good his assertion. 
The gas supply of London is of the most ample and generous character, In 
this respect, as is well known, it is one of the wonders of the civilized world. 
The gas referees of the metropolis, Professor Tyndall, Dr. Pole, and Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, who are appointed by the Board of Trade, are men in the 
foremost rank of science, and they certify week by week, through their ex- 
aminers, that the illuminating power, purity, and pressure more than con- 
form to the acts of Parliament by which they are regulated. The purity 
clauses in the London Gas Acts are the most stringent in existence ; in no 
provincial or foreign town is anything like the same surveillance exercised. 
Does the writer of the article refer to the illumination of the streets? Then 
he is surely unaware that the public lighting is managed and controlled by 
the corporation and the vestries, and all that the companies are required and 
permitted to do is to furnish the necessary quantity of gas of a given illumi- 
nating power, whilst the size and number of lights in the streets are matters 
over which they have no voice, and are not allowed to interfere, In all vast 
industrial enterprises there will arise occasional causes of distrust and dis- 
agreement, but taking gas undertakings all round, whether in the hands of 
corporations or companies, they are not excelled in their management by 
any other industry in existence. Of the London Gas Engineers (and they, 
after all, are the responsible purveyors of the gas of the metropolis) 1 can 
say from personal knowledge, and without fear of contradiction, that they 
are men who, for ability and integrity, are an honor to their profession, 
But what has all this to do with the electric light ? Surely we can be share- 
holders and gas employees, and even gas directors, without being inimical 
to the progress of science. That the electric light will eventually supersede 
gaslight is, in the absence of the prophetic faculty, a mere matter of opin- 
ion, Iam of opinion that it never will, either for general or domestic light- 
ing, and have elsewhere given substantial reasons for my belief. The elec- 
tric light has its uses, but they are in no way antagonistic to those of gas 
light. The writer of the article quotes the illuminating of Billingsgate 
Market as a successful application of electric lighting. He could not have 
selected a worse example, for after repeated trials the light there was con- 
demned on every hand, both by dealers and customers, and was al- 
most angrily hustled out of the place and the familiar gaslight reinstated. 
Again, the writer is quite beside the mark in his statement ‘that one of 
the largest gaslight and coke companies in London has obtained powers to 
illuminate the metropolis by electricity.” The truth is, that of all the gas 
companies in Parliament during the year, not one of them had powers grant- 
ed for supplying the electric light, although it would, in my opinion, have 
been altogether in the interest of science if they had. The Liverpool Cor- 
poration obtained powers to experiment upon and use the light under cer- 
tain restrictions, but it is safe to predict they will never take advantage of 
the powers granted to them, Private enterprise alone can be trusted to un- 





In the Manchester Lvening News of Monday, the 18th inst., an article 
appeared which displayed, if anything, rather more than the usual amount 
of ignorance of facts observable when writers in the general public press 
treat of special subjects—such as gas supply. For instance, the writer of 
the article referred to says : ‘‘ One of the largest gaslight and coke compa- 
nies in London has obtained powers to illuminate the metropolis by means 
of electricity,” which is not a fact. Ie then goes on to remark : ‘‘ Nothing 
much has been done as yet ; but itis a significant sign of the times that 
such should be the case.” A quotation follows from a London daily news- 
pape report of the speech of the Governor of The Gas Light and Coke 
Company at the half-yearly meeting of shareholders held on the previous 
Friday, when, referring to the improved system of street lighting carried on 
at the expense of the Company, he said: ‘‘ It is now proved that if the pub- 
lic like to pay for it, we can give them a better light than *the electric light 
will be, and at a very much reduced price.” On this the writer remarks : 
‘‘The views expressed by the Hon. Richard Howe Browne strongly suggest 
the idea that he is not entirely unacquainted with the adage, ‘ There’s no- 
thing like leather!’ It would be difficult for the chairman of a gas company 
which, in bad times, pays 10} per cent, to see anything through the medium 
of the electric light. And yet the efforts made and the powers acquired by 
the Company are calculated to excise doubts, if not of the sincerity of the 
belief expressed, at least as to the wisdom of the conclusions upon which it 
is based. It is absurd to suppose that the question can be shelved, or that 
scientific research should fail to discover means whereby electricity may b« 
turned to further account in the interest of mankind. The world continues 
to move, whatever prejudice and self-interest may assert to the contrary.” 

It would be difficult to find more misstatements and misrepresentations 
in any column of type than appear in the article in question, and it must be 
viewed as a lamentable circumstance that the leading columus of a news- 
paper having the wide circulation of the Manchester Evening News should 
be open to writers displaying so much ignorance of the subject of which 
they treat. 

Mr. Newbigging, however, in a letter which appeared in the Hvening News 
the next day, ably replied to the article ; and it would be well if gas engi- 
neers and others throughout the country, following his example, would 
make a point of writing and settmg the true facts before the public, when 
remarks calculated to convey so erroneous an impression as the ones we 
have referred to are published in local newspapers. 








{From the “ Engiish Mechanic.”’} 


The Light and Energy of Mlectricity and Gas, 
scnnpibaaiggaasininaie 
By J. T. SPRAGve. 

Some very remarkable statements were made before the Committee of 
Parliament on Lighting by Electricity. These statements are embodied in 
the report, and having gone the rounds of the press without examination or 
comment, they will, no doubt, be adopted as settled facts. It is therefore 
very desirable that they should be examined, and that an understanding 
should be arrived at as to how far they are reliable, and in what sense 
they are true. We will therefore commence with the remarks of Sir 
William Thomson. 

1746. We are anxious to obtain your opinion upon various points con- 
nected with electric lighting ; perhaps you will let me go to the root of the 
matter, and ask you to tell us the energy which is used and exhibited as 
light in the production of the electric arc ?—The energy which is actually 
used in the electric are is about 1-horse power per 2,400-candle power, or 
even more than 2,400-candle power, according to the dimensions and other 
circumstances of the electric arc. 

1747. That is to say, l-horse power, if fully employed, produces 2,400 
candles or more ?—Yes ; 1-horse power actually in the electric arc ; 1-horse 
power spent in stirring the luminiferous ether between the carbon points 
and on the surfaces of the carbon. 

1748. Have you at all calculated the energy appearing as light in the 
case of the combustion of gas ?—One-horse power of energy in the combus- 
tion of gas produces about 12-candle power. 

1749, And 1-horse power converted into electric light produces 2,400 
candles ?—Yes. 

1750. As these are rather startling figures, perhaps you will explain to 
the committee how you arrive at such results ?—Sir William’s reply is too 
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lengthy*for full quotation, as the greater part of it is unimportant. He 


' 
} 
| 
| 
| 


concludes by saying: ‘‘ The upshot of all is that, allowing the practical 
estimate of 1-horse power actually spent in driving the engine to produce | 
1,200 candles, which has been realized, I estimate that one-half of that | 
power goes to the electric arc, and one-half is lost in heating different parts 
of the machine. This, then, gives 2,400 candles for 1-horse power, which | 
is the figure of my answer. In respect to gas, I have taken 4 candles per 

cubic foot of gas per hour. I have taken the heating power of gas at| 
12,000 centigrade units per gramme ; I have taken the specific gravity of the 
gas as half that of air, and calculated accordingly. Ihave thus calculated 
the whole heat of the combustion of gas, from the amount of that per | 
second of time, and reduced it to horse power. Thus I arrive at the figure | 
which I gave in my answer—that is, 1-horse power actually spent in warm- | 
ing the air and stirring the luminiferous ether in a gas flame of 12-candle | 
power.” 

The committee in their report remark that there is some difference of 
opinion between the scientific and practical witnesses, and it is not to be 
wondered at, if the foregoing is to be taken as a type of scientific evidence. 


In fact, the statements are all true, but they are so arranged as to constitute | 


a complete chain of special pleading, and to convey an absolutely false im- | 
pression of what the facts themselves really mean. The statements are true | 
as to the energy actually in the lights. The impression they produce is | 
false as to the energy necessary to produce the lights. 

There are two ways of considering energy, as with most things. There is 
the potential or theoretical energy of a combustible ; that is to say, the total | 
heat capable of being produced by its union with oxygen. The potential 
energy of coal, for instance, is about 13 centigrade heat units per pound. | 
In commercial language, we may call this the gross energy of the coal. | 
There is, again, the practical energy of the combustible, a function of the} 
boilers and engines. For instance, average steam engines give a horse | 
power for seyen pounds of coal per hour ; this, in commercial language, | 
may be called the net energy of the coal. 

Now, what Sir William Thomson has done is just this: he has charged | 
the gas light with the gross energy, and the electric light with the net 
energy, and people who do not understand this, like the writers in the daily 
press, of course imagine that these figures, so seriously stated, are really | 
true. : 

Now let us see what would come of an equitable comparison, using, as 
far as possible, Sir William Thomson’s own figures. 

One-horse power is 33,000 ft.-lbs. per minute, or 1,980,000 per hour. 
Expressed in heat units of 1 Ib. water 1° Cent., which equals 1,390 ft.-lbs., 
1-horse power per hour equals 1,424.5, This, then, is the potential energy 
of the 4 cubic feet of gas, giving 12-candle light. 

To put the 1-horse power of energy into the electric are another 1-horse 
power is of necessity expended in the circuit, and must be charged, because | 
the gas compared with it is the whole amount necessary. But to produce 
1-horse power in a steam engine involves a consumption of coal varying 
from 2.5 pounds, in the most perfect and expensive engines known, to 8 and 
even 10 pounds in common engines ; let us take 4 pounds as a very fair 





engine’s work, and we have 8 pounds of coal expended in generating the 
2,400 candles mentioned. Now, the potential energy of 1 pound of averge 
coal is 13,000 heat units, or, in 8 pounds, 104,000. 





Instead of having the energy per candle: 
MB riciior. 1,424.5- 12=118.7 
Electricity. . . cscvscccovescees 1,494522400= 0.597 


This being what Sir William Thomson makes it appear to be, we have, | 

by equitable comparison : 
1,424.5 12=118.7 
104,000.0-+-2,400= 43.3 
Even then we have omitted a very important element of consideration: the 
gas light needs no machinery, no capital outlay, no skilled attendance ; the 
electric light wants all these, and if they do not form an element of the 
scientific calculation as to potential energy involved in the two cases, they 
enter very largely as factors in the practical calculation as to the potential 
cost. Hence the difference in the practical and so-called scientific opinions 
noted in the committee’s report. 

The comparisons made are, however, intrinsica:ly erroneous, because 
made between electricity in its best couditions on the large scale, and gas in | 
its worst on the small scale, and it is well known that in all things the | 
small scale is most costly, whether we consider the expenditure of money | 
or of energy. But, in addition to this general principle, the comparison is | 
not really made with an electric are having 1-horse power of energy ex- | 
pended in it. The estimate is made from a light having 3 or 4-horse 
power init. In this way the value is arrived at ‘‘ of 1-horse power actually | 
employed in driving the engine to produce 1,200 candles,” and as only | 
halffthis energy is in the are, the light equal to 1-horse power is taken 
as 2,400 ; but it is well known that to produce a light of 1,200 candles in | 


a single are requires 2-horse power of engine, and in those conditions th, 
l-horse power energy would be actually in the are, and the efficiency 
would be: 


Electricity. . . 104,000 -+-1,200=86.6 


| as against gas 118.7 per candle, and this when setting the production of 


12-candle light against one of 1,200. 

It may be well to explain why the actual energy expended in the lumi: 
ous area is so much smaller with electricity than with any combustible si 
as gas. Inthe case of combustion the energy has to be employed i 
heating the products of the combustion, steam and carbonic acid, and 
large bulk of neutral nitrogen from the air ; these all flow rapidly away and 
carry off the heat. The very same loss has to be met in the electricity 
when derived from combustion, but the loss occurs, not in the light, but in 
the furnace and in the wires ; here pure energy is collected and transmitted 
to the arc, where it makes its appearance as light unencumbered by tli 
products of the processes of the transformation of latent energy into liglt 
and heat. Still, as the loss has to be incurred in both cases, both thx 
lights when compared must have the total energy needed for their develop- 
ment taken into account. 

The same witness expressed opinions as to the transmission of power from 
central engines to different parts of towns by electricity, but as Mr. Siemens 
gave the figures upon which these opinions are founded, we may now pass 
on to examine these. Mr. Siemens, comparing the cost of gas and cleciric- 


lity, says: (136). Making the unit of comparison 1,000 standard candles 


ver hour, the results are striking. An Argand burner produced 1,000 
standard candles of light per hour, with a consumption of 312.5 cubic feet 


of gas; and to make this, 56 pounds of coal would have to be used in tli 


retorts, (139.) In the case of a medium dynamo-machine driven by 


a gas engine, 19.5 cubic feet of gas produce 1,000 standard candles 
during one hour; and the consumption of coal necessary to produce this 
gas is 3.26 pounds. (141.) And in the case of the naked light the consump- 
tion of coal is very nearly the same ?—It is very nearly the same ; it is 13.5 
pounds in the gas engine, and 12 pounds in the steam engine, showing that 
the gas engine is really a very economical engine, and has, moreover, the 


| advantage over the steam engine, that no boiler is employed, and that the 
| consumption of gas commences and ceases the moment the motion of thi 
| engine commences and ceases.” 


It will be seen presently that this advantage of the gas engine is very 
much understated, because the coal corresponding to the gas is largely 
overestimated. 

The comparison between the relative weights of coal consumed is really 
of little importance, because the real thing to be considered is the relative 
costs. The cost of gas is, of course, greater than that of the mere coal it 
represents, because its price includes labor, capital, and distribution ; on 
the other hand, the coal consumed in the other case must be charged with 
wages, etc, necessary for its consumption to place it on the same footing as 


| the gas with which it is compared. But when any comparison is made, or 


any line of argument adopted, it ought to be correctly worked out. 

Now, instead of an Argand burner giving the light of 1,000 candles on a 
consumption of 312.5 feet of gas per hour, this value is calculated from the 
work of 62 Argand burners, each consuming only 5 feet per hour of 16- 
candle gas. No burner of 1,000-candle power has been made. But burners 


| giving 250 candles, on a c msumption of 50 feet, are made, so that we know 
| that 1,000 candles can be obtained from 240 feet, instead of 312.5. But 
| Mr. Siemens commits a more serious injustice when he charges against the 


gas the whole of the coal put into the retort, allowing nothing for the coke 


}and tar, which form part of the actual coal with which he is compar- 


ing the gas. In this way he obtains a consumption of 15 pounds of coal 
per hour with gas, as against 8 pounds consumed in a steam engine to 


| develop the 2-horse power necessary to develop 1,000 candles in one elec- 


tric are. 

A ton of average coal gives 9,600 feet of gas of 0.450 sp. gr., which equals 
831 pounds of purified gas ‘per ton ; about 1,300 pounds of coke is produced, 
and if we reckon the excessive consumption of one-third of this in the fur- 
naces, and charge the whole of this against the gas produced, we shall find 
that we get about 12 feet of gas for each pound of coal which has disap- 
appearedi—that is to say, 100 cubic feet of gas represented, at most, § 
pounds of coal, This reduces Mr. Siemens’ 56 pounds per 1,000 candles to 
25 pounds on the consumption of 5 feet Argands, and to 19 pounds on the 
actual consumption in 4 of the 250 candle burners. 

This shows the great economy of the gas engine as compared with the 
steam engine. Gas engines are already in use which develop 1-horse power 
per 21 feet of gas, which represents at most 1.6 pounds of coal, and this 
efficiency is realized in small engines, But the very best steam engines of 
large dimensions haye never realized more than 1-horse power for 2.5 
pounds of coal, and this only with great attention. Ordinary engines con- 
sume 8 and 10 pounds per hour per horse power, and a consumption of 4 
pounds would be very good work for any evgine employed under general 
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conditions analogous to those for which gas engines would be used. The 
reason of this economy is that the potential energy of the fuel is converted 
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and in some instances store property has been changed in its upper stories 


for this use. Another symptom here for congratulation is in the proof 


into mechanical energy in the cylinder by the act of combustion ; only so | which it affords that families ara coming back into the city that formerly 


much is necessarily carried off as goes with the heated products containing 
only the small quantity of vapor due to the hydrogen in the gas. With 
steam all this loss occurs in the furnace of the boiler, and in addition 
there is the immense quantity carried off in the escaping uncondensed 
steam, 

We now come naturally to the question of transmitting power. Mr, 
Siemens says: (200.) ‘‘I believe it would be the cheapest mode of trans- 
mitting power to a considerable distance. 'The experiments which we have 
made give a result of a loss of 50 per cent., that is to say 5-horse power 
applied to a dynamo machine produces, roughly speaking, 2}-horse power 
at a distant point ; it would follow that, say, a 100-horse power engine at a 
central station, which could be worked with a consumption of 2.5 pounds 


per horse power, would produce at a number of points, power at the rate of |- 


h pounds per horse power.” 

Mr. Siemens thinks more favorable results may be hoped for than 50 per 
cent. return ; but it is a pretty general law in electricity that the resistauces 
must be equal in generator and utilzer, and there are reasons for this, which 
the resistance expresses, though it is itself an agent and not the cause ; 
hence, 50 per cent. is the full theoretical efficiency, allowing nothing for loss 
in the conductor and by leakage. In actual working the total efficiency 
would be more likely 30 to 40 per cent, 

But giving electricity its utmost claim, and the use of the best engines 
known, we have a consumption of coal of 5 pounds per horse power deliy- 
ered, as against 1.6 pounds per horse power as delivered by gas. But we 
have to consider something besides the theoretical consumption of coal. 
The 21 feet of gas at 4s. per 1,000 costs 1d., while 1d. would buy 9.3 pounds 
of coal at 20s. per ton. But the 1d. in the case of gas covers the whole 
cost of the delivery of the energy of the coal to the machine which uses it. 
In the case of coal it represents, on the other hand, energy which has to be 
delivered ; to place the electric energy of that coal on a par with the gas we 
have to provide and pay for: 

1, The capital outlay, wear and tear of the steam engine, and its attend- 
ance, 

2. The dynamo machine which generates the electric current, and all its 
subsidiary expenses. 

3. A conducting system, the conditions and difficulties of which are as 
yet absolutely untested. 

4. The general expenses of management, and the profits of the under- 
taking. 

These simply represent the gas works and mains, and the expenses and 
profits of the gas company, all of which are included in the penny charged 
for the horse power of gas. The consumer would have in either case to 
provide a gas engine or dynamo-electric apparatus, the cost of which would 
be about the same. 

It is quite certain that the expenses of all this would raise the cost of the 
5 pounds of coal consumed at the central station to considerably more than 
the penny ; in fact, they would be so great that it is not surprising that no 
one has yet ventured to dispute the remarks made some time ago on Mr. 
Siemens’ proposal to transmit the energy of waterfalls 30 miles distant, or 
of the coal at the pit’s mouth. -The power costing nothing at the 30 miles 
distance, it would be better economy to allow it to run to waste ; its delivery 
would cost more than the expenses of the carriage of coal, which has to be 
paid for, and its conversion into gas in the different towns as required. 

As the writer himself is working at the problem of electric lighting, and 
is the patentee of machines which will be brought into operation in a little 
while, it will be understood that there can be no intention to depreciate the 
importance of these applications of electricity. But the statements exam- 
ined will no doubt be utilized ere long by the various prospectus writers, 
who are waiting their opportunity ; and it is of great importance that their 
actual meaning should be understood and the real truth be presented to the 
public understanding. 








Revival of Prosperity in Boston. 





One of the most gratifying indications of the revival of prosperity in 
Boston is seen in the increased demand for houses. There are very few de- 
sirable houses to rent in the city to-day. Those that may be obtained are 
mostly confined to buildings badly put up, imperfectly drained, or having 
the drawback of some other imperfection. A leading house broker re- 
marked the othvr day that he had applications constantly that he could not 
respond to, and that from present indications there would soon be need for 
the erection of many new buildings for family occupation. This, too, it is 
to he remembered, is in the face of the fact of large numbers of apartment 
houses that have been added to the accommodations of the city, in which 
people live in flats, The increase of these has been seen in all quarters, 








| lived outside its limits. Boston is gaining all the time in this way. She 


has still a redundancy of stores, but with the promised accession of business 


lit is not unlikely that these may come into use also, though it will bea long 
| time before anything approximating to the ‘old prices for store rents is 


reached, if it ever is again.— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 





{From London ‘*‘ Journal cf Gas Lighting.”’] 
The Gaslight and Coke Company. 
a I ee 
The Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held at 


| the Office, Horseferry Road, Westminster, cn Friday last, the Hon. Richard 


Howe Browne, the Governor, in the Chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. Orwell Phillips) read the advertisement convening 
the meeting. The corporate seal of the Company was then affixed to the 
register of Proprietors ; the minutes of the last half-yearly meeting were 
read and confirmed ; and the report and accounts were taken as read. 

The Governor—Ladies and gentlemen, in rising to propose the reception 
and adoption of the report and statement of accounts, I am happy to be abl 
to say that it will not be necessary for me on the present 8cecasion to detain 
you for any great length of time. The current of events in this great com- 
pany has flowed so smoothly and uninterrupredly during the period which 
has elapsed since we last met here, as to render it unnecessary for me to en- 
ter into many subjects which at other meetings it has been my duty to refer 
to. I would first of all call your attention to the accounts which have been 
in your hands, and I hope that you will concur with the Directors in ex 
pressing your satisfaction at the results of our half year’s working, and with 
the accounts that have been presented to you. In the first place, we have 
been enabled to maintain our dividend, as well as carry over an amount of 
undivided profits When we look around us throughout tie whole of Eng- 
land, and throughout the whole Continent, we cannot fail to observe the 
very serious depression in trade which has existed now for four years. 
Looking especially at the iron trade, the coal trade, and the corn trade—and 
to these I must now, unfortunately, add the agricultural interests of the 
country, which are suffering from very great depression—looking to all this 
we must congratulate ourselves that we are able to come before you to-day 
maintaining the same dividend as we paid last half year, and, at the same 
time, giving you, in other respects, so very favorable an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the company. I may explain now the reason why our accounts 
this half year are not within a very large amount so favorable as they were 
in the corresponding period of 1878. We have had the greatest possible 
difficulty in disposing of our coke. The diminution in the sale of coke, as 
compared with this time last year, amounts to no less a sum than £33,000. 
Another bad feature in our accounts—and it is completely beyond the con- 
trol of the Directors to regulate it—is the diminution in the amounts receiv- 
ed for other products—tar, for instance. We have realized a loss upon tar 
to the extent of £17,000 during the half year, and this, with the other sum 
1 have mentioned, will amount to £50,000 in the half year. In addition to 
this, gentlemen, I have to recall to your remembrance the strike which took 
place in the Durham coal-fields during the period at present under consid- 
eration. It has cost us no less a sum than £16,000. Massing the whole of 
these losses together, the extraordinary loss of this half year amounts to 
upwards of £66,000, which represents a very large dividend upon the entire 
stock of the company. Those matters, gentlemen, are entirely beyond our 
control. We were obliged during the strike, not like smaller companies, 
who could supply themselves from the open market, and get a cargo of coal 
here, and a cargo of coal there—we were obliged to have a large stock of 
coal on hand, because no one knew how long the strike would last. In de- 
fault of our contractors supplying us, we were obliged to purchase from 
other parties 70,000 tons of coal, which did not turn out so good as we were 
in the habit of having : there was a consequent loss upon that transaction, 
both in the amount of gas produced by the coal and as regards the residual 
products derived from it. I will now say a word or two as to our new works 
at Beckton for manufacturing the residual products. These works are in 
full operation as far as the requirements of the company go. By-and-by, 
when the winter comes on, they will be much more extensively employed ; 
and the opinion of the Directors is that, as far as the speculation has gone, 
it is eminently successful in every possible way. We are now working very 
large quantities of tar and ammoniacal liquor without hearing the slightest 
complaint of our hauing caused any kind of nuisance, which some parties 
apprehended would arise. We have carried on the works up to the present 
moment without complaint from any one in the neighborhood. We are 
turning out an excellent sulphate of ammonia, and a large quantity of an- 
thracene, creosote, and so on. I hope to be able to show you by the print- 
ed accounts when we next meet, that our investment in this direction has 
been and will be a very profitable one indeed. I have myself lately been 
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down at Beckton, and I was delighted with the manner in which everything 

was being conducted at our new works, and this is saying a great deal for 

operations that have been undertaken by this Company for the first time. 

You are all aware that a Committee of the House of Commons has during 

this session been inquiring into the electric light question. That committee 

came to no very definite conclusion, and made a report which might be read 

in half a dozen different ways. However, they decided that certain powers 

which were asked for in some of the bills then before Parliament should not 

be granted, and there at present the matter stands, The Metropolitan Board 

of Works appear to have adopted the electric light in their board-room at 

Charing Cross ; but I think they will very soon get tired of it. There is 
not the slightest doubt in the world that the electric light contains matter 
which is injurious to the sight and to health. I have seen this proved my- 
self. Since we last met, the Thames Embankment has been illuminated by 
the electric light, and the lighting has been more satisfactory than it was 
during the first experiment ; it has therefore been extended by the Board of 
Works, I believe, for some months longer. But even in its improved con- 
dition, the electric light is not one on which you can always depend. On 
several occasions, even within the last three or four days, the light on the 
Embankment has partially gone out, and our assistance has been obliged to 
be called in to give the necessary illumination. However, the Directors 
have not changed their opinion as tothe danger or the possibility of the 
electric light interfering in any way whatever with the general business of 
this Company. From the first time I suw the apparatus in Paris, 18 months 
ago, I was fully convinced that it was not an application that could be made 
successfully with profit as superseding gas lighting in general. You are 
aware that during the last half year we have demonstrated to the public a 
process of lighting by gas which, of course, although more expensive than 
the old system of lamps, is very effective as far as the light produced is con- 
cerned ; in fact, it is more effective than the electric light. Any gentleman 
who may wish to see the light may do so at the foot of Westminster Bridge, 
where it is in direct contiguity with the electric light, so that he will be able 
to judge for himself. ‘There is a light there that completely excels the elec- 
tric light in the intensity of its illumination and in the scope of its diffusion. 
Queen Victoria Street, in the City, is now being lighted with improved 
lamps on Mr. Sugg’s system. The lamps at Westminster Bridge are some 
of Mr. Wigham’s. They are giving great satisfaction, but will be continued 
for only a limited period, as it is now proved that if the public like to pay 
for it, we can give them a better light than the electric light ever will, and 
at avery much reduced price. We lighted Waterloo Place as far as Re- 
gent’s Circus ; but for some reason or other we were directed by the Vestry 
of St. James to remove the new lamps and to reinstate the original lamps 
which are now in use all over the Metropolis. Ido not know the reason why 
they directed us to remove them, but we had no other course to pursue than 
to obey their orders ; consequently the improved lighting has ceased in that 
neighborhood. 

The Secretary has read the proceedings of a special meeting, authorizing 
us to proceed with a bill for various purposes. The great object of that bill 
was to enable us to do as they do in Paris and in other parts of the Conti- 
nent—that, is, apply our capital to providing, either for sale or forletting on 
hire, cooking apparatus and different articles for the other uses of gas. The 
Board and the Committee were quite unanimous in approving that bill. It 
so happened that a bill for the same object was laid before a Committee of 
the House of Commons from a provincial company, and they so completely 
stamped out the whole principle of such a procedure, and so entirely dis- 
approved of it, that as we were going before the same committee at a sub- 
sequent period, we thought it best to withdraw our bill before going to the 
expense of contesting it in the House of Commons; therefore, the bill was 
withdrawn. It has caused a very small expense to the company, and we are 
just as we were when I last addressed you. We were compelled by our Act 
of Parliament to adopt our auction clauses in our last raising of capital for 
the company to the amount of £100,000. That auction took place some 
short time ago, and I am free to confess that I think we made some little 
mistakes in the mode of procedure which we should not do on another oc- 
casion. We put the lots in too large amounts for many parties, and, con- 
sequently, the whole was not disposed of, and by our Act of Parliamert we 
were instructed to offer that balance to the Proprietors at the reserved price 
which we put upon it at the auction—namely, 175 ; and I am happy to say 
that if we had no auction whatever we could have raised the whole of it 
from our Proprietors at that rate. So great is the confidence of our consti- 
tvency, that they would have taken the whole, and double the amount if we 
had been able to offer it. Even since the report has been sent out, accom- 
panie| by the notices that we were to raise money by debenture stock, large 


short time, and I may say that very likely we shall require to have anotl, 
raising of capital by auction or tender within the present year. We shia 
take into our most deliberate consideration the mode we should adopt 
raising that money, and I hope we have gained a good deal of knowledg: 
and experience as to how the stock should be raised. We are going to «i 
clare, gentlemen, the same dividend as we did in the last half year—namely 
at the rate of 10} per cent. ‘The stock which was lately sold at auction w 
not participate in that dividend, but will participate in the accruing dividend 
during the current half year—that is the dividend which I hope we sha 
declare in February next. Tris was all explained at the time of the auctio. 
and we heard no dissatisfaction expressed. Every one was made aware o{ 
the intention of the company in that respect. Just before the close of th. 
last meeting, I think that I alluded to the question of amalgamation. W: 
were very confident at the moment that there would have been a large ama 
gamation carried out. We left this room with that impression ; but I regret 
to say, speaking for myself and speaking for others, that that scheme com 
pletely fell through. I need not enter into particulars of it at present. It 
was the action of one of the companies with whom we proposed to be amal- 
gamated. The fact is that they thought that they would do better—and of 
course they were justified in trying to do better—in the interests of their 
Proprietors. The only other matter I will allude to is to express the deep 
regret of the Court of this Company at the loss we have sustained during t! 
past year in the death of our Chief Inspector, Mr. Johnson. ide died very 
suddenly four months ago. I have known him as an Inspector ever since | 
have been connected with the Company. He was associated with the Com- 
pany longer than I have been, having served it for the last thirty years. 
The question was mooted as to what the Directors proposed to do in consid- 
eration of his very long services, and they have determined to make a small 
grant to his widow from the funds of the Company, paying up his salary to 
a certain period ; and I think the matter had better be left there. The 
Court have nothing further to propose ; in fact, they postpone any further 
consideration of it for a short time; and, in the meanwhile, a very solid 
subscription has been raised amongst the officers and employees of the Com- 
pany, which has realized a good sum for the widow. Gentlemen, in con- 
clusion, I have merely to say that these accounts bear somewhat of a histor- 
ical character. For the first time in the existence of the Chartered Gas 
Company we have reached one million pounds as our receipts upon revenue 
for gas-rental, for the half year under consideration. I think this is a feature 
that we may bear in mind in future, and Iam only thankful that I have been 
able to announce it to you. I now beg to move—‘‘ That this meeting do 
agree with and confirm the report of the Directors, and the Auditor’s report 
and statement of the accounts of the Company, as transmitted.” 

The Deputy-Governor (Mr. E. Vaughan Richards, Q. C.) seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Samuel Jackson said that when the working of the last half year had 
been so satisfactory, the Proprietors took little interest in the proceedings. 
As to the policy of the Board in regard to the reserve-fund, he thought that 
in times of prosperity, although a large dividend could be declared, pru- 
dence was equally necessary and advisable. He was aware that coal was 
exceptionally cheap, but he did not think, because the raw material was so 
cheap, and that they had possession of it for a considerable period, that 
something ought not to be done towards building up the reserve-fund. The 
net income on the ordinary capital was something like £400,000, while the 
reserve-fund amounted to £100,000. Ten per cent. was a handsome divi- 
dend, and it was enough to excite jealousy among outside parties. Ten and 
a-half per cent. was still more satisfactory ; but he thought there should be 
an addition made to the reserve-fund. 

The Secretary explained that no addition could be made to the reserve- 
fund until the end of the year. 

Mr. Jackson hoped that in the last half of the present year the question 
would have the attention of the Board, and he trusted to see a large addition 
to the fund; it was only reasonable. There had been one coal famine, and 
it was only right that preparation should be made for any eventuality that 
was certain to arise in the course of time. 

Mr. Graham asked, in reference to the contract for coals, whether the con- 
tractors were liable for any of the loss arising, during the recent strike, from 
the purchase of inferior coal. 

Mr. Baddeley said that as shareholders they ought not only to congratu- 
late the Court, but also the Engineers and Managers, who had the manipu- 
lation of the affairs, that there had been no fines inflicted on them during 
the past half year. When they knew how thoroughly they were watched by 
the great authorities they came in contact with, he thought that the fact he 
had mentioned redounded to the praise of those who had the manipulation 





amounts have been applied for of the A stock by those who wish to increase 


= . ° . , . — | 
their investments. I think that is a very satisfactory feature in the affairs 


of the company. We shall have to raise more money by-and-by, for there 
are very large loans coming in to be paid off, and we take power to-day to 
raise the amounts by debentures. Weare going to do this within a very 


| of their works. With regard to electricity, he had said at a former meeting 
elsewhere that he always considered there was a field for it ; but he also said 
that the history of gas companies had not been written, and it was especially 
|80 with regard to their own company ; because when he compared the fig- 
| ures of the gas-rental this half year with those of last half year, it was satis- 
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factory to know there had been an increase of £100,000, That was an in- 
crease unexampled in the history of any gas company. The profits from 
residual products also were large. In looking at the statement of residual 
products, he thought that they had held their own with regard to the sale 
of coke ; but as the increase of gas was so large in comparison with the pre- 
vious year, the make of coke had also been necessarily large, and they had not 
been able to command the same price. This, doubtless, arose from the fact 
that there was a very large amount to dispose of, and there was the element 
of cheap coal to come in competition with it. Looking at the two items they 
had no cause to regret that they hrd increased their rental on the one hand, 
and that a loss had been sustained in the sale of the residuals on the other. 
The accounts presented were so favorable that there could not be one dis- 
sentient voice in the meeting as to the success of the Campany, and he wish- 
ed to congratulate the Directors on the way in which they had managed the 
affairs of the Company during the past half-year. 

Mr. Burls asked, with regard to the Bill that had been withdrawn, wheth- 
er the cause of the withdrawal had reference to the proposal of the Com- 
pany to undertake the inspection of gas-fittings, or to the projected supply 
of machinery for the consumption of gas. With regard to gas-fittings, it 
was his earnest hope that they would obtain power to do as they did on the 
Continent—namely, dispense with gas-fitters. He thought that the bad 
supply of gas in houses arose very largely from bad fittings, All the Com- 
pany had to do was what was done on the Continent—namely, if there was 
any fault to be found witn the gas supply, they should have an opportunity 
of going into the houses and seeing where the fault lay. 

Mr. George Livesey said that he believed the reason why coke was not 
used for domestic purposes was because, as made, it was not fitted for such 
purposes. It was too large to burn properly. On the Continent coke was 
broken by the gas companies, and in that form it found a ready sale for do- 
mestie use. The difficulty in selling broken coke here arose from its bulk 
being materially reduced by the breaking ; that which filled 12 sacks in an 
unbroken state would fill only 9 sacks in a broken state. He, therefore, 
thought that before any considerable trade could be effected in broken coke, 
the companies would have to give up the system of selling by measure, and 
sell by weight. He was glad to hear the remarks made by the Governor 
about the late Mr. Johnson, and that the Directors had taken up the mat- 
ter, thereby rendering it unnecessary for him to make a proposal to the 
meeting. He was quite satisfied to leave the matter in the hands of the 
Directors. 

Mr, A. Gurney said that no doubt an increased dividend was an accepta- 
ble thing, but the reserve-fund was of much greater importance. Before 
they divivided ten a-half per cent., he thought the reserve-fund should be 
increased, 

Mr. H. J. Slack said, in reference to the reserve-fund, he did not see any 
reason for departing from the resolution of the Directors. He felt perfectly 
confident that it would not do any harm if the business of the Company was 
as efficiently managed in the future as in the past. He did not think it was 
a misfortune to the Company that they had not power to buy and sell differ- 
ent kinds of implements for the consumption of gas. It appeared to him 
that there would be this evil attending it—the Directors would have to 
choose between certain forms of apparatus. His opinion was that it would 
be the interest of the Company to give every possible encouragement to in- 
ventors to bring forward new modes of utilizing gas for various purposes. 
It was impossible to go into any of the London shops without seeing that 
gas was very badly used. It was not the badness of the gas, but the unfor- 
tunate implements of the gas buyer, who took an article and did not know 
what to do with it. He did not say that it was impossible to make bad gas; 
but good gas was often put to bad uses. People did not take reasonably 
scientific pains to secure ventilation. He asked if it might not be in the 
function of the Company to get up a sort of exhibition, at which the makers 
of all really good burners could exhibit them, and also the modes of cookery 
and so forth, Then he thought the inspectors of meters should have a little 
scientific information in order to get rid of difficulties which were almost in- 
surmountable. He believed that in London the use of gas would be doubled 

-nay, trebled in a short time if the public were not so ignorant of the ele- 
ments of physical science, He did not wish to propose any resolution, but 
he thought that some mode should be adopted of popularizing information 
on gas matters, in order to prevent the mistakes which were now almost uni- 
versally made. 

Mr. W. H. Bennett said that Mr. Livesey had expressed an opinion that 
if coke were broken small, in order to fit it for domestic consumption, it 
would necessitate the sale of the article by weight instead of by measure, 
since it was found that when coke was reduced in size, a chaldron would 
contain much more than when the coke was unbroken. He was, however, 


ut issue with Mr, Livesey upon the necessity for sale by weight, because he | 


knew that in Paris, and other continental places, where the coke was broken 
and passed through sieves of various meshes, to suit for different consumers, 
& price was paid proportionate to the size to which the coke was reduced, 
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| The system had been found to work remarkably well, both as regards the 
inducement to purchasers and increased profits to the suppliers. He hoped 
that the Company would see their way to follow the example with a view to 
increase its domestic use, and, if so, he trusted that the plan would be fol- 
lowed with equally satisfactory results, He intended to have prepared some 
further remarks upon the question, but the accounts had come into his 
hands so late as to preclude his doing so. 

Captain Giffard (a Director) said that during the last winter he was seri- 
ously ill, and had in his room a gas fire, which never went out, and a better 
an more comfortable fire there could not be. 

The Chuirman, replying to the various speakers, said that in regard to the 
coal contracts, the question had been asked whether the contractors were 
liable for any of the loss to which the Company had to submit in the pur- 
chase of inferior articles; but in all contracts now-a-days there was a direct 
clause which protected contractors in that respect. They were not liable 
for any expenses which might be incurred through a strike at their works, 
One of the great causes of the diminished receipts for coke was, in the first 
instance attributable to the extremely wet weather they had had during the 
last winter, spring, and, he might say, summer, which had thrown the 
building trade completely out of gear ; and, consequently, cement makers 
had not been taking the usual quantities. A large quantity which they 
could not dispose of was thrown upon the hands of the company, who were 
obliged to take the best price they could for it. Their egke agent was at 
present on the Continent endeavoring to establish continental connections, 
whereby it was hoped, and it was pretty certain that they should be 
able to dispose of a good deal of their coke. As regarded the bill 
in Parliament, the Committee gave no special reasons for their rejection of 
the measure ; but the Directors thought that, as their bill was going before 
the same Committee, it would be madness for them to proceed with it. In 
regard to the reserve-fund, a very large balance of undivided profits was car- 
ried over, and it was in the power of the Board to apportion any part of that 
to the reserve-fund at the proper time. Shortly after their amalgamation 
with the Imperial Company, which had resulted so favorably, the Board de- 
termined to accumulate a large reserve-fund, and they had not changed their 
opinion as to that. They had a very good reserve-fund now, and, by means 
of annual additions to it, it would amount by-and-by to a large sum of 
money. In regard to making public the different uses to which gas could 
be applied in the way of heating, cooking, and lighting, the Company had 
subscribed largely to the recent Exhibition at Kilburn, for the express pur- 
pose of exemplifying the different modes in which gas could be used, and 
though a great number of the gentlemen before him were not present, on 
account of the very bad state of the weather, the Exhibition of those articles 
was a success ; and many people who were there were greatly pleased with 
the different modes of employing gas, both for cooking and heating purpo- 
ses. He thought he had now answered all the questions that had been put 
to him, 

The Deputy-Governor said as he was engaged both in the Brighton and 
the Crystal Palace bills, he could tell them in a few words what occurred. 
The Brighton Company proposed to supply cooking apparatus, but they were 
opposed by the Corporation of Brighton, on the ground that it was an un- 
due competition with the trade in Brighton. The Committee unquestiona- 
bly adopted that idea, and so the Directors of the Chartered Company 
thought it would be a mere waste of money to bring a bill before the same 
Committee which had just rejected the bill of the Brighton Company, 
Shortly afterwards the Crystal Palace bill came on, and he happened to oc- 
cupy the opposite position to that in which he was placed with regard to the 
Brighton Company. He was opposing the bill on behalf of certain traders. 
The bill went through the House of Commons without opposition, because 
the traders were not in time with their petition; but before the House of 
Lords a large number of persons interested in gas-fittings in London pre- 
sented a petition, but their lordships came to exactly the opposite conclu- 
sion to that to which the House of Commons had come with regard tu the 
Brighton bill, 

The motion for the adoption of the report was then put and carried unan- 
imously, as was also one for the declaration of the usual dividends, and the 
usual compliment to the Chairman brought the proceedings to a close. 





New PREPARATION OF CarBonic Actp.—Messrs. F, C. Calvert and Com- 
pany have introduced for domestic disinfecting purposes, solidified disin- 
fecting tablets containing fifty per cent. of concentrated carbolic acid. The 
great advantage of this solid form is that it removes the danger of acciden- 
tal poisoning, and from the high percentage of acid present, the tablets prou- 
vide, even when dissolved in a considerable quantity of water, a solution 
capable of arresting all kinds of putrefactive change, and of destroying all 
the lower forms of insect, vegetable, or germ life. 











Cure ror Burns.—An iron-foundry man recommends powdered pine- 
wood charcoal as ‘‘ a never-failing, speedy remedy” for burns and scalds, 
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[From the “ Journal des Usines a Gaz.) 
Experiments in Lighting at Havre Harbor. 


In November, 1878, the Engineers of Bridges and Roads gave me notice 
that trials by the Jablochkoff system of lighting were to commence during 
the following month in a part of the port of Havre, in accordance with in- 
structions from high authority who had voted a credit for this purpose. 
M. Quinette de Rochemond, Engineer of the Bridges and Roads, asked the 
European Company to make comparative trials in order to see whether it 
was possible, by means of gas, to light the port of Havre in a more com- 
plete manner, than at present, so as to make the harbor easy of access when 
the tides were favorable, 

In order to equal the intensity of the electric light it was found necessary 
to construct a burner capable of consuming a large quantity of gas—like 
that of Mr. Sugg, an English engineer of great merit. This burner was 
examined by the Administration of Bridges and Roads, and by myself, and 
it was discovered that, in consequence of the changes of temperature and 
high winds which are of frequent occurrence at Havre, it would be neces- 
sary to employ a glass chimney. This, it was thought, would make the 
burner too costly, and further, it was found that its intensity was not great 
enough to be employed with advantage. Consequently an effort was made 
to obtain a flame capable of giving a light equal to 18 or 20 carcels ; but the 
difficulty was to arrive at this result without employing a glass chimney. 
After researches which kevt me occupied until the middle of December, I 
applied myself to the perfecting of a flame which I had invented, as well as 
to the type of a new lantern. After repeated efforts at the gas works, and 
when the experiments appeared io give satisfaction, we learned that the 
Parisian gas company had decided to enter into the contest with electricity, 
and that several engineers at Paris were endeavoring to discover a light of 
great intensity. 

It seemed to me useless to continue the researches commenced at Havre 
if at Paris burners of great power could be found to consume gas in the 
open air, At that time M. Giroud was constructing a burner to consume a 
sufficiently large quanty of gas. M. Lepante, so well known for his remark- 
able horological works and the improvements which he had introduced in 
the lighting of lighthouses, had his attention also directed to this point, 
and was engaged in perfecting a burner having three circles, which was first 
brought out in the year 1869, and with which he expressed himself willing 
to conduct experiments at Havre during the month of January. The burn- 
er was provided with a glass, 

In the same month I recieved from M. Maldant a burner to consume gas 
in the open air, but the consumption was too weak to attain the object in 
view. During a visit made to Mr. Bengel, manufacturer of gas apparatus 
in Paris, he presented to me a burner provided with a joint which enables 
two tlames from opposite sides to meet, and the lighting power from which 
was superior to that obtained by the use of ordinary burners. The cause 
of this increase of light is attributable to the augmentation of the tempera- 
ture which makes the combustion of the gas more complete. From the 
beginning our experiments were with split burners, placed either on the 
same line or in such a way that the flames converged upon a common centre. 
A stand of twelve burners was placed in the court at the gas works in a lan- 
tern of proportionate dimensions, The effect was satisfactory enough, but 
the arrangemsnt had the inconvenience of allowing certain spaces between, 
and the blue parts to be seen at the bottoms of the flames ; and, further, on 
the application of the photometer the light did not offer advantages sufficient 
to permit of its application to the lighting of the port. 

These varied trials not having given the wished-for results, I again set 
myself to the work, in the hope of overcoming the difficulties which I had 
encountered in the employment of a burner without a glass chimney, and 
with a consumption of more than one cubic metre. I will not here try to 
describe all our experiments, as that would lead me into too much detail. 
I will only say that my researches have been limited to ascertaining the 
best conditions for combustion, and at the lowest pressure at the burner ; 
(2) to maintain for the longest possible period flames in contact with the 
air; (3) to study the most convenient diameter for the holes of the burners; 
(4) to discover the proper space that ought to separate the burners; (5) to 
raise the temperature by the reunion of the flames at their extremity so as 
to prevent particles to escape unconsumed ; and (6) to contrive what was 
the proper quantity of air necessary for thorough combustion. 

These different points have been successfully treated, and our object has 
veen attained by means of a burner composed of horizontal jets, of which 
the following is a description : 

In the arrangement adopted the gas reaches a reservoir and is distributed 
to the circle of jets by neans of four channels, The second circle, smaller 
and higher than the first, is supplied by one single pipe running directly 
from the reservoir. This pipe is divided into two parts before its junction 


with the second circle. Taps are fixed on the supply pipe to the second | 


circle in such a manner as to regulate the size of the flame, after the fashion 


ne 


| of a metal chimney with or without an interior cone. This chimney 
| placed at a certain distance above the flame. All the jets, to the numbe: 

80 for light of 1,600 litres, are pierced laterally, and on the outside of ¢{),, 
circle, and a pressure of 13 to 14 millimter is maintained in the upper pip 
and suffices perfectly for the supply of the burners. 

Under these conditions, and with such a combination, it has been fom 
| that the consumption is.most advantageously effected when burning fro 
| 15 to 16 litres per hour. Above these figure the results are not so good 
There is therefore a limit to the consumption which must not be exceeded 
On the same principle burners may be made to consume hourly 800 litres 
It has been my effort to give an exact statement of the advantages burnin; 
in the midst of a high temperature may present, and having this in vie) 
will now proceed to state my experience. 

The external temperature was 5 degrees. In aroom which was maintaine| 
as free from draughts as possible, the photometer was placed with a Low 
jet, the height of the flame of which corresponded to a consumption of 1()5 
litres. In order to obtain a higher temperature a stove was lighted, and 
jet of gas having an ordinary chimney. In proportion to the elevation o/ 
the temperature ascertained by means of a mercurial thermometer, it was 
found necessary to diminish the height of the flame in the gas shade, ani 
that of the Lowe jet. The consumption of this last-named jet was not more 
than 105 litres at the conclusion of the experiments ; but only 70 litres wer 
necessary to attain the lighting power of the carcel lamp, The air having 
been brought back rapidly to the external temperature, one could then pe: 
fectly see the flame of the photometer and that of the burner in the glass 
chimney considerably diminish. 

The result of these experiments has been the adoption of lanterns as close 
as possible. Variously shaped lanterns have been made for this burner 
round, square, and horizontal. In the one adopted the framework permits 
of the expansion of the glass, and enables the glass to be easily removed, 
cleaned, and replaced. The top of the lantern is made in such a way that 2 
current of heated air issuing from the metal chimney produces to some ex 
tent a vacuum in the interior of the lantern, and eliminates part of tl 
heated air there concentrated, and thus establishes a current between thi 
burner and the glass. The metallic chimney is surmounted by a perforate 
cover, in which the interior cone serves to lessen the effect of the winds 
which break upon the cover. The slight current of air necessary to feed the 
burner is admitted at the foot of the lantern, and its action is such that the 
flame, so far from being affected, remains almost steady. Keeping a small 
burner lighted the entiye day in order to light the larger burner at night is 
a somewhat inconvenient arrangement. I prefer to make use of a tube 
lighter, pure and simple. In the lamp-post there is a door giving access to 
two taps, arranged, one on a tube of 16 millimeter of internal diameter, 
which serves for the supply of the burner, and the other on a smaller tub: 
standing at a little distance from the large burner, and in which the holes 
are pretty clusely pierced. When the tap is opened and the first jet in the 
lighting tube fired, the flame quickly communicates itself to the lantern, and 
then one as Only to open the principal tap and the burner is fully lighted. 
The action of the lighting tube is then stopped, as it is no longer necessary. 
All the photometric experiments were made by means of the Deluel appar 
atus. At the side of the burner a division separates the piece in two parts, 
in order to prevent the rays of the lamp interfering with each other. A 
earcel lamp of the M. Giroud description was also made use of. * * Since 
20th March last the north pier at Havre has been lighted with an intensel) 
strong light. The experiments which I made naturally led me to seek for a 
proper light to illuminate factories, art galleries, foundries, ete., and I have 
now introduced an apparatus for burning from 800 to 1,600 litres an hour. 
These burners are destined to render great service in the industrial services, 
their moderate price and the fact that they can be applied without disturb- 
ing present arrangements will facilitate their development. The object o! 
the European Company will be attained if my colleagues can draw conclu 
sions from these facts fitted to effectively combat with electricity, which 
seeks by all possible means to swallow up our industry. GAUTIER. 





New Discovery in Connection with Carbolic Acid. 


By Joun Day, M.D. 


Several important additions have recently been made to our knowledge of 
the chemistry of carbolic acid, some of which are possessed of great interest 
to us as medical practicioners. For instance, Stiedler has shown that it is 
|a constant constituent of the urine ; Brieger has shown that it is a norma! 
| constituent of the contents of the bowels ; and Baumann has discovered that 
| it is one of the products of the putrefaction of albumen. For an interesting 
| account of these and other discoveries in connection with carbolic acid, | 
would beg to refer you to an editorial article in the Medical Times and 
Gazette, of October 12, 1878, entitled the ‘‘ Pathological Excretion of Car- 
bolic Acid.” I have myself devoted a good deal of attention to the chemis- 
| try of carbolic acid, and in the course of my investigations have found that 
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it is a powerful deoxidizing agent—a property which has not, that I am 
aware of, been previously recognized. 

[ will show you a few experiments by way of proving that my view on this 
point is correct, Guaiacum resin, when oxidized, is changed from its nor- 
mal color, which is reddish brown, to a deep blue, and this effect can be 
produced by a number of oxidizing substances, I have chosen, as sufficient | 
for my purpose, solution of permanganate of potash, black oxide of maga- 
nese, tincture of iodine, and the vapor of a solution of chlorine. I will now 
oxidize some guaiacum resin with the different substances I have named, 
and then deoxidize it and restore it to its normal color by the addition of 
carbolie acid. 'That this is simply a process of deoxidation may be shown 


by the ease with which the guaiacum can be again oxidized. I ean offer 
you another proof of the deoxidizing power of carbolic acid by adding a 
drop or two to a solution of permanganate of potash, when you will find that 
it will be instantly reduced and decolorized. 

[ will show you one more experiment in proof of the deoxidising proper- 
ties of carbolie acid, and it is one which I think will interest you, as it is a 
little suggestive of the action of carbolic acid on the iron in the blood, 
when it is administered internally. This bottle contains a weak solution of 
persulphate of iron, and to show you that it does not contain a trace of the 
protosulphate I will add a few drops of a solution of red prussiate of potash, 
a salt which has no action on persulphate of iron, but quickly turns the 
protosulphate blue. By the use of this test we have not, as you may per- 
ceive, produced any change of color in the solution ; but on the addition of 
a little carbolie acid you will find that a deep blue reaction will occur, thus 
showing that the persalt of iron has been reduced to a protosalt. 


If you will permit me to trespass on your time for a few minutes longer, 
[ will show you a very curious reaction which carbolic acid is capable of 
effecting, and it is one which has not yet, I think, been mentioned in any 
work on chemistry. When carbolic acid is added to tincture of iodine no 
perceptible change takes place, but when carbolic acid is added to tincture 
of iodine freely diluted with water, the fluid is almost instantly decolorized, 
and a compound is formed which is incapable of acting on starch and turn- 
ing it blue, as free iodine does. Now, it has struck me that this combination 
of carbolic acid and iodine might form a good antiseptic dressing for 
wounds, Indeed, the main object of my paper has been to excite a discus- 
sion on a theory I wish to place before you regarding the action of carbolic 
acid as an antiseptic. 

The investigations of Pasteur, Tyndall, Sanderson, Lister, and others, 
have clearly shown that putrefaction changes never take place without the 
presence of bacteria; and, further, that the bacteria are dependent on 
oxygen for their existence. Now, it has occurred to me that. the deoxidiz- 
ing properties of carbolic acid offer a fair explanation of its modus operandi 
in the antiseptic treatment of wounds, 

During the reading of this paper Dr. Day demonstrated by several exper- 
iments the correctness of his conclusions,—Avustralian Medical Journal, 





Steam Heating as Applied in Cities. 





The Spinola plan of heating the building of a whole city or town by steam 
is severely attacked by ‘‘An Engineer” in a letter published in one of our 
dailies. He considers it an enormous stock jobbing scheme, alongside of 
which any possible elevated railroad grab sinks into utter insignificance and 
appears an innocent operation. His calculation is as follows : 


‘There are in this city, exclusive of Morrisania and West Farms, fully 
1,600 built-up blocks, with about 90,000 houses, making 16 steam districts, 
and requiring 16 times 240,000,000 cubic feet of steam per day as the esti- 
mated supply. Not quite two-thirds of this steam will be virtually fur- 
nished to customers, as fully one-third is lost by condensation and leakage. 
But to afford a daily supply as averred, would necessitate the making of 
about 4,000,000,000 feet of steam every 24 hours, or nearly as much as the 
supply of illuminating gas now amounts to in a whole year. About 8,000,000 
gallons of water would be required per day to be distributed among 1,000 
boilers, each of a capacity for evaporating 18,000 gallons of water in 24 
hours, The daily water supply would have to be increased one-fifth its 
present capacity, and in order not to place the city on 1,000 small volcanoes, 
by running that number of boilers all the time (24 hours), the boiler ser- 
vice must be doubled—that is, 2,000 be set up, each one running 12 hours 
per day. It is unnecessary to say more in pointing out the monstrosity of 
the scheme, even admitting that former figures, on which the foregoing 
calculation is based, were exaggerated, But who will dare to say that cheap 
heat can be supplied by this steam scheme, and what on the whole the boon 
offered by this corporation will amount to? Can one bake, broil. roast, 
melt or smelt with the heat thus furnished? If the steam is furnished sup- 
erheated, its cost will be enormous, and if supplied as ordinary steam it will 
afford 212° Fah., and no more. But it will never be furnished on an exten- 
sive scale, for the bubble will have to burst long before the last of the 


confiding fools who put their money in it has been reached by the oper- 


| ators.” 


‘Lhe above statement may have something startling in mentioning the 
4,000,000,000 eubie feet of steam necessary per day, and comparing it with 
the gas furnished to a city of this size ; but after a thoughtful consideration 
it soon dwindles down, and appears no more startling than the results of 
any gas works, about which, before its general introduction, similar objec 
tions were used, 

In the first place, the water used will by no means be lost, because most 
all of the steam employed will be retured to the boilers, as is the case with 
all steam heating contrivances ; it is simply a circulation of the water, which 
serves to convey the heat to the various buildings, which heat is given off 
during its condensation, while the hot water into which it is converted re- 
turns to the boilers, which, for that purpose, are always placed at the 
lowest practicable level. Therefore the objection that it would necessitate 
an increased water supply falls to the ground, 

Let us now look at the cost of the fuel required. As every pound of coal 
consumed can convert 14 pounds of water into steam, 8,000,000 gallons, or 
64,000,000 pounds of water necessary would require 4,500,000 pounds of 
coal, which for 90,000 houses is 50 pounds each per day, so that a ton of coal 
would furnish steam for 40 days, and 3 tons be sufficient for 120 days, or 4 
months. We would like to know if there are many houses where 3 tons of 
coal are sufficient to do the heating and cooking during the four winter 
months. 

The pretentions that the cost of superheated steam is enormous, and that 
ordinary steam will only afford 212° Fah., and no more, are equally false. 
Ordinary steam, as used for heating purposes, at a pressure of 60 pounds, 
has a temperature of some 280° or 300°, and this is sufficient for family use. 
The Spinola plan does not pretend to furnish heat for melting and smelting 
operations. ‘The demand for such heat is very rare in cities, and can be 
easily supplied by gas or other fuel, also in cases where broiling and roast- 
ing are required. 

If we test the amounts mentioned in the above calculations with our exper- 
ience, they will agree, and du not appear exaggerated. In the five story and 
basement building in which the Manufacturer and Builder is pablished, 
180 tons of coal are used on an average per winter. The building occupies 
a whole block, and being rented out to about 60 different concerns, among 
which is the New York World, is equivalent to 30 ordinary houses ; so that 
the 180 tons of coal is 6 tons for each house per year, The steam heating is 
applied for about 7 months. 

The following paragraph is identical with the objection made fifty years 
ago against the introduction of gas: 

‘The laying of pipes alone will kill the scheme, as it will prove wholly 
impracticable. But by all means let a test be made in one district to prove 
the utter impracticability of Spinola’s bantling, 

We answer, if steam is found economical for heating our public buildings, 
like the Cooper Institute, our large libraries, also almost every building in 
which large publishing concerns are located, in the principal hotels, the 
new buildings erected by insurance companies, those by various other com- 
panies, and by private capitalists who have recently invested in colossal 
sites, why then would the system cease to be economical when applied to a 
whole block ? And if economical for a block, why not for a district ? 

But the true inwardness of the criticism of ‘‘An Engineer” 
his closing paragraph. He says: 

‘* What we need is cheap, clean, and convenient fuel for all purposes, in 
the shape of gas—fixed, unchangeable, and non-explosive, and capable of 
producing any degree of heat from the boilng of water to the smelting of 


crops out in 


iron,”’ 
This shows that the whole article is an attack in favor of gas companies, 
—Manufacturer and Builder. 








Ligutinc oF WatTEeRLOO Roap,—The Lambeth Vestry have entered into 
an arrangement with the Phoenix Gas Co, for the retention of the large 
lamps, giving a more brilliant and much improved light, which the company 
erected some months ago in Waterloo Road for experimental purposes, At 
the last meeting of the Vestry the Lighting Committee recommended that 
the lamps in question be retained to the following extent: Lamps at 40 
yards apart, and on alternate sides of the way, from Waterloo Bridge to the 
junction of Stamford Street and York Road ; and from that point to the 
railway station that the lamps be retained at the coruers of Ann Street, Ag- 
nes Street, Frances Street, and Cross Street ; also three others on the east 
side, between Church Street and Stamford Street ; also, two under the rail- 
way bridge. The committee considered that these, with the two triple 
Argand lamps, would be sufficient to secure a much better lighting of the 
road than before the Phoenix Company made their experiments. It was 
stated that the proposed improved lighting of the road would come to about 
£60 a year more. Some opposition was manifested to the recommendation, 
but it was adopted.—London Builder. 
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The Use of Water to Prevent Stoppage of Ascension Pipes. 
To the Editor of the American Gas Licut JouRNAL— 
Dear Sir: At the quarterly meeting of the Central New York Gas Engi- 


the introduction of water into the stand pipes, for preventing stoppages, 
and for cleaning them when stopped, is spoken of as ‘‘a new idea advanced.” 
In 1851, while I was superintendent of the Richmond, Va., gas works, I was 
troubled with stoppages in ascension pipes, as, at that time, I was using 
Midlothian coal ; and, as a means of clearing them, I employed iron pots, 
such as may be found in any hardware store, which I filled with water and 
placed inside the mouth pieces. The steam generated worked its way be- 
tween the tarry substances and the walls of the stand pipes, and, m some 
cases, the caked tar came out in long rolls the size of the pipe. 

For a slight stoppage I made use of small pieces of ice, by removing the 
plugs from the top of the stand pipes, and introducing a piece into each 
then replacing the plugs—it proved an efficient remedy. 

In 1871 I invented a retort-lid, with a receptacle for water on the inside, 
holding about two gallons, with an aperture one and one-half by five and 
one-half inches, to allow the steam to pass through into the retort and then 
up the stand pipe. After giving these lids a practical test, I found that they 
completely obviated that disagreeable annoyance to gas engineers—stoppage 
in stand pipes. The above may be of use to the gentlemen discussing the 
question. Yours, respectfully, 

EDWARD JONES, 
Supt. South Boston Gas Works. 





Petroleum Production and Prices. 





To ‘strike ile” was not long ago considered in the United States to be 
synonymous with being well on the road to making a fortune, and the 
phrase was generally used as a neat and epigrammatic method of conveying 
an intimation to that effect. Nowadays, however, the phrase lacks its old 
significance, if it does not in many cases mean exactly the reverse of the in- 
terpretation which was formerly put upon it. 

The letter of our well-informed Correspondent at Pittsburgh, published 
in our last issue, is replete with forebodings of disaster and danger to the 
petroleum producers, and reveals the existence, on an almost univeral scale, 
of a state of things which has come about so rapidly as to be almost beyond 
belief. We learn that all attempts at effecting an organised reduction of the 
output have hitherto proved unmitigated failures, and that the producers 
are going ahead at such a rate that the stock is almost immeasurably in ad- 
vance of the wants of the market. That fact, nevertheless, does not appear 
to discourage the well-owners and derrick-workers, who continue to pump 
the oil at as great a rate as though not a single barrel was in stock. Their 
strenuous, even if misguided, efforts have at last brought about a catastro- 
phe and a check. The means of storage have been exhausted, all the tanks 
being filled to absolute repletion, and the pipe lines having more than they 
can carry. Still, however, the producers go on, and such is the intensity of 
their folly and their devotion to the mineral oil which lies beneath their 
feet, that they are stated to be wasting as many as from 7,000 to 10,000 bar- 
rels daily, or from 40,000 to 70,000 barrels every week, Whether the infat- 
uation of the well-workers possesses any method in its madness or not we 
are not at present informed, but it is added that at some points the oil is 
run into the creeks and ravines, and is there dammed-up and burned in or- 
der to prevent serious conflagrations in the towns through which it would 
otherwise flow. The pecuniary loss ultimately involved in this mode of pro- 
cedure, which our Correspondent aptly terms “ oil-crazed idiotcy,” cannot 
at present be estimated, but the day of reckoning will surely come, no mat- 
ter how long delayed. No individual, and no nation, is so rich as to be able 
to utterly waste his, or its, wealth in such a flagrant manner. The oil-wells 
of the United States at present seem inexhaustible and capable of almost 
illimitable extension, yet there is always the possibility that they may give 
out, and that the valuable material which is now being so desperately de- 
stroyed may become of great relative value. Even under ordinary condi- 
tions the oil may speedily rise in price, bearing in mind the enormous in- 
crease in the demand which is taking place all over the world, the extended 
application of coal for heating and lighting purposes, and the circumstance 
that the United States practically monopolizes the production. On every 
economic ground, therefore, such a wilful waste is to be deplored, even al- 
though that waste may not at present bring about its sequent woful want. 
From the present and purely commercial point of view, dealers and consum- 
ers in all parts of the world may, perhaps, congratulate themselves upon the 
complete freedom from anxiety as to the course of prices, which resuits 


from such a remarkable plenitude in the supply ; but even this view has its | 
drawbacks, inasmuch as the enormous production will inevitably rain many, | the society. —Jbid, 


Oct. 2, 1879. 


and cause others to be ultra-cautious, which causes, combined, may tend to 
force on a successful combination to restrict the production. Under great 
financial pressure the well-owners may possibly do what they have hitherto 
failed to effect, and may from sheer desperation set their united house in or- 
der, A craze, especially in mining matters, will often have a long run, but 


| its end must come sooner or later, and with it such an amount of burning 
neers Association, a report of which appeared in your last issue, I see that 


of fingers as will certainly tend to make those once burned dread fire in fu 
ture.—7'he Ironmonger. 








Lime and Hydraulic Cement. 
anges 

From various authorities, amoung which may be named, Vicat, Burns, 
Haswell, and General Gilmore, the following statement of the various cha 
acteristics of the different kinds and qualities of lime and cement has been 
compiled : 
1. The rich limes are the purest metallic oxide of calcium we possess, and 
the purer the carbonate of lime from which they are obtained, the more dis- 
tinctly marked are the appearances from which they derive their name. 
These are they that augment in volume to twice their original bulk, or even 
more, when slaked in the usual manner, and that they will not set (harden) 
under water if not mixed with any other mineral material, even though left 
immersed for years. 

2. The poor limes are those which do not augment in bulk at all, or only 
to a trifling degree, when slaked. They do not set under water any more 
than the rich limes. 

3. The moderately hydraulic limes set under water in from fifteen to 
twenty days, but do not become very hard. The change of bulk they un- 
dergo in slaking is the same as that of the poor limes, but never equal to 
that of the richer varieties. 

4. The hydraulic limes set in from six to eight days’ immersion, and con- 
tinue to harden for some months. 

The eminently hydraulic limes set within three or four days, and become 
quite hard in a month. 

A classification of rocks with reference to chemical examination is as fol 
lows : 

1. Pure caleareous rocks, or those containing from one to six per cent. of 
silex, alumina (common clay), magnesia, iron, etc., either separately or in 
combination, give rich limes upon being calcined. 

2. The limestones containing silica in combination with alumina, magne- 
sia, the oxides of iron and of manganese, in various respective quantities, 
but limited to between 15 and 30 per cent. of the whole mass yield poor 
limes. 

3. The limestone containing silica in combination with alumina, magnesia 
and traces of the oxides of iron and manganese, in various respective pro- 
portions, but within the limits of from 8 to 10 per cent. of the whole mass 
yield moderately hydraulic limes. 

4. When the above ingredients are present in the proportions of from 15 
to 18 per cent., but the silica in its soluble form always predominating, the 
limestones yield a hydraulic lime. 

5. When the limestones contain more than 20, and up to 30 per cent. of 
the above ingredients, but with the soluble silica in the proportion of ¢ 
least one-half of them, the limestones yield eminently hydraulic lime. 

The experiments upon which the above conclusions are based appear to 
show that limes owe their hydraulicity, or power of setting under water, t 
the presence of a certain quantity of clay, and sometimes, but rarely, to the 
presence of a certain quantity of pure, soluble, silica; and upon that prin- 
ciple a large proportion of our hydraulic cement, or water lime, is manufac- 
tured by mixing common fresh burnt lime with burnt clay and grinding 
them together, generally in the proportions of 20 parts of clay to 30 parts of 
very rich lime, but the proportions vary with the qualities of limestones and 
clays found in different localities.—Jron Age. 
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Tue Cost or Conmiery Acctipents.—The following facts, elicited at the 
last annual meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Miners’ Permanent Re- 
lief Society, held at Wigan, will give some idea of the terrible results of the 
accidents occurring in a single district of the British coal fields, and of the 
scale upon which monetary relief is distributed among the various causes 
of sufferers by such disasters. It was stated at the meeting referred to, that 
the society now numbers 27,281 members, and the income for the year 1878 
was $93,755, of which the men contributed $81,612, and the colliery proprie- 
tors and honorary members $5,948. The expenditure during the year was 





$91,043, the principal items being : Funeral payments on deaths of mem- 
| bers, $3988 ; to widows of members, $4825; children, $11,480 ; on account 
| of disablement of members, $37,210; and for medical attendance, $19,708. 
| During 1878 there were 5245 cases of disablement, 1850 of which only re- 
| ceived one week’s pay ; and 72 fatal accidents, causing the death of 80 mem- 
| bers, and placing on the funds 42 widows and 83 children, At the close of 
the year 162 widows and 377 children were receiving annuities from the 
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Sugg-Letheby burner. 
E. G. LOVE, Gas Examiner. 

Good Cement.—Gutta-percha cuttings are very 

useful for the laboratory, By dissolving them in 

benzole and adding a little carmine or any other pig 

ment, a solution 1s obtained which, when brushed on 

the cork and neck of a bottle, forms a tight-fitting 

cap, impenatrable to air, dampness, alcohol, or 

acids, and can be taken off without difficulty.—Scien- 
tific Press. 


| 





Reduction in Price of Gas in Macon, Ga. 


—_ 

The directors of the Macon Gas Light and Water 
Company, at their last meeting, resolved to reduce 
the price of gas to $3 per thousand feet after the 1st 
of October, and to manufacture coal gas. 

‘This will put the best and safest light within reach 


of every one, and the company hopes the public will | 


show its appreciation of this effort to diminish the 
expense of living by a liberal patronage in the future. 
At this low price—the lowest in the South, consider- 


ing the distance from the coal fields—the company | 


can allow extension of time to no one, and all bills 
must be paid promptly. All who are in arrears must 
settle before the Ist of October, in order to partici- 
pate in the reduced rates. A, E. Boarpman, 


Superintendent. 


The gas compuny has made a reduction in the 
price of gas of 25 percent. No step the company 
could have taken would have been more popular with 
all of its customers, and while the reduction has been 
made, there will be no falling aff in the quality of the 
article supplied to the consumers. On the contrary, 
the company has perfected arrangements, and will 
soon commence the manufacture of coal gas instead 
of the wood gas which has been exclusively made up 
to this time. Though the coal gas is more expensive 
than that made of wood, the reduction will be main- 
tained. Any one who has used both can realize the 
superiority of the coal over the wood. 

This is a step of progress on the part of the com- 
pany, and one that will be highly appreciated. We 
hore to see a largely increased comaumption in the 
city. Macon is now furnished with gas at as cheap 


rates as any cith in the South, although she is a hun- 


dred miles further from the supplies of coal from 
which to mannfacture it, than several other Georgia 
cities. — Hx. 





American Ingenuity. 
ee en 

Another answer to the question, ‘‘ Have Ameri- 
cans ever invented anythiug?” is furnished by the 
announcement that a syndicate of five English carpet 
firms, according to the Manchester (Guardian, have 
purchased the patent rights for an ingenious carpet 
weaving machine, invented by an American, which 
enables them to produce a carpet—a velvet pile, in 
appearance and quality said to be a most luxurious 
article—at a very low cost, which they have named 
the ‘‘ Royal Axminster.” The machinery is said to 
be very simple, occupying only half the space of the 
ordinary carpet looms. 
the face of the carpet are wound from ordinary bob- 
bin on long bobbins the width of the carpet, the 
colors being arranged by a comb as the pattern re- 
quires. The ends are passed through metal tubes 
for delivery, and the bobbins, in proper sequence, 
are then fixed on an endless chain overtheloom. As 
this chain revolves, metal clips seize each bobbin in 
turn, tako it off the chain and dip the ends of wors- 


The worsted yarns forming 


ted among the warp threads of the carpet. Here | 


they are at once firmly fixed, and a circular knife 
cuts off the worsted at a proper level. The bobbin is 


| returned to the chain and the succeeding one dealt 


with. Women are now working the looms success- 


fully and earning good wages. ‘I'he process is con- 
y 4 


| sidered likely to revolutionize the trade in Axminster 
carpets.—/ro Age. 





Coloring Matters from Coal.—Dr. Meusel, 
of Bresleau, prepares coloring matters by treating 
coal dust with nitric acid, or with a mixture of alka- 
line nitrates and sulphuric acid, or with other oxidiz- 


| Alleged Discovery of Everlasting Fire. 
ae 

The Athenwum says: A correspondent has sent 
us a startling letter from Miss M. Betham-Edwards, 
from which we give an extract : 

I send you the following particulars of a recent 
| scientific invention, just patented, and destined with- 
out doubt, to play a very important part in our eco- 
nomic history. I think it must be regarded as a 
solation for once and for all of the great coal ques- 
tion—or rather fuel question—not only among 
M. Bourbornel, of Dijon, 
the celebrated lion and panther slayer, Jighted upon 


ourselves, but abroad. 


the following discovery by hazard, and after six years 
persistent investigation brought it to envire *‘ work 


f 


able” perfection. He discovered, by means of two 


natural substances, inexhaustible in nature, the 
means of lighting and maintaining a fire without 
wood or coal; a fire instantaneously lighted and ex 

tinguished ; a fire causing no dust, smoke, or tronble ; 
a fire costing one-tenth at least of ordinary fuel; and 
what is more wonderful still, a fire the portion of 
which answering to our fuel is everlasting—that is to 


say, would last a lifetime. M. Bourbonnel’s inven 


tion comprehends both stove and fuel. The fires 
could be on the minutest scale or on the largest. 
They could be used for heating a baby’s food or 
roasting an ox. Being lighted instantaneonsly, they 
will be a great economy of time. M. Bourbonnel at 
once patented his invention, and a body of engineers 
and savants from Paris visited him and pronounced 
his discovery one of the most remarkable of the age. 
He has had several offers for the purchase of his 
patent in France, but wants to sell it in England, his 
occupation being in another line. I have seen these 
fires and stoves. There is no mistake abont the 
matter. It is as clear as possible that here we have 
a perpetnal and economical scurce of fuel. Two 
hundred years ago the discoverer would have smely 
been burnt as a wizard.—/ronmonger. 





Reduction in Price of Gas in Birming- 
ham, Ct.—It is well that our people should occa- 


sionally know when ‘‘they have a good thing.” How 


few of the people of Birmingham and Ansonia know 
that our gas company is to-day supplying them with 
gas, that ‘‘ royal light,” cheaper than any other place 
in the State, Hartford excepted. 
fact. When the company was started, in ‘71 or ’72, 


And yet such is the 





Neue paid for our gas more than double its present 
| price. One reduction ufter another has been made 
l by the company, until now we have it at its present 
, low price—about $2.20 on the average. These re 
ductions have always been made by the company 
without demand, on the priuciple that they who serve 
tae public best serve themselves best. This has al- 
ways been true of our company, and its latest redac 
tion, within the month, is someth'ng like thirty-five 
cents per thousand feet. 
management.—Derby Transcript. 


That speaks well for the 








Gas Stocks. 
——— > — 
Quotations by G. W. Close Jr., Broker aud 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, 
(with W B Scott & Co.,) 


24 Pine Srreet, New Yorx City. 


Octoser 2, 1879. 


= All communciations will receive particular attention 
t#~ The following quotations are based on the par value 
| of $100 per share. ag 


Gas Co.'s of N.Y. City. 


Capital. Par. Bid. Asked, 
Contral.......:0.5: avanes 466,000 50 60 1D 
REINO Sd < ccnvteaceiasks 1,800,000 50 40 15 
- Bonds 170,000 103 


4,000,000 50 140 145 
2,500,000 100 115 120 


Manhattan..,...4.++00 
Metropolitan.... 





ing agents. A part of the coal is thus rendered | 6 Scrip... $1,000,000 ... 100 103 
soluble with a deep brown color in alxaline hydrates | Mutual............ at oe 5,000,000 190 50 55 
or carbonates. The black residue serves as a body | ‘* Bonds, go'd 900,000 1000 100 105 
color. The brown alkaline solution can either be | Municipal.............. . 1,500,000 100 115 120 
used at once, or metallic salts of a black or dark | “ Beods...... 750,000 105 110 
brown color may be precipitated from it, or the pre- k 4 00 10 a 99 
cipitate produced by means of acids may be used as| Now fork..........-... OURO 200 OF = 
a pigment.—ie Alig. Polyt. Zeitung, OUNCE. <.5.c0scnscnsee 270,000 50 — _ 100 
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Gas Co's of Broo) 


Brooklyn 


SEI coc anennssnnss 

S. F. Bonds. 

PR cvcncines séppencs 

= Bonds ceecce 

- SEED vevsinns 

Metropolitan 

NE cieccetsaxtsvccs 
sia (a 

Williamsburgh ....... 

Scrip 

Kings Co caval pean 

Union Co. E. N. Y... 


Richmond Co., 8. I. 
Out of Town 
Bath, Maine........... 
Buffalo Mutual, N.Y 
Bonds 
Baltimore, Md........ 
=f) Ctfs., gold 
Bayor ne, ee EE . 
Brockport, N. Y...... 
Citizous, Newark..... 
e ** Bds. 
Chicago Gas Co. 
Cincinnati G.& C.Co. 
Derby of Conn....... 
East Boston, Mass... 
Elizabethtown, N. J. 
Fort Wayne, Ind.. 
Hannibal, Mo......... 
Hartford, Conn....... 
Hempstead, L. I... 
Jersey City ........ ... 
damaica, L. I......... 
| 
Lewistown Maine... 
See 
Bonds 
Laclede St Louis Mo. 


Long Branch........ 


Jacksonville, 


Lima, 


New Haven, Conn... 
Peoples, Jersey City 
Bds. 
of Albany... 


Bonds 


sé se 


Peoples 


+s 


Peoples of Baltimore 


- Bonds.... 
Plainfield, N. J 
Perth Amboy ......... 
Rochester, N. Y...... 

Citizens 
Toledo, Ohio..... 


Washington, D.C... 


= Scrip 
PRD ictchovnsconies 
Woonsocket, R. I.... 
Matter Ws Bion ccc...c0s 
Hamilton, Ontario... 


Pittsfield, Mass....... 
Bondout & Kingston 
##, Louis Missouri.. 
Stillwater, Minn...... 
Saugerties, N. ¥ 
Troy, Citizens.. 
San Francisco 

Co., 8S. Frisco Cal. 


Gas- 


Advertisers 


Gas Co } 


2,000,000 25 110 
1,200,000 20 55 


1 


>20,000 1000 100 


1,000,000 10 18 
325,000 _— -- 

300,000 ais 75 

,000,000 100 40 
000,000 25 50 
700,000 1000 sO 

000,000 50 = 670 
40 

200,000 100 _ 

25 _ 

800,000 = 6O0 


») 


th ié 38. 
70,000 100 
750,000 100 65 


200,000 1000 95 


,000,000 100 95 
, 000,000 YS 
100 
25,000 100 
918.000 5 100 


124,000 — 105 


132 

160,000 100 60 
25 114 

100,000 20 a 
100 - 

100,000 100 95 


700,000 25 120 
25,000 100 — 
750,000 20 145 
25,C00 100 


120,000 50 100 


400,000 100 70 


60,000 160 —_ 


30,000 a0 

1,200,000 190 — 

20 0 

25 152 

650,000 100 —_ 
350,000 1000 

25 44 

106 

80,000 100 — 

2 —_ 

50 70 

100 50 

95 

,900,000 | 


500, G00 20 100 


150,000 100 80 
£00,000 40 i48 


150,000 40 1174 
120 
75 
600 000 50 79 
50,000 50 - 
15,000 100 95 
600,000 1000 — 
95 
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Kerr Murray, Fort Wayne, Ind........ sesesseeeeee 163) Corporation of Nottingham, Eng.—Gas Depr, 
George Stacey & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio... .. .... ; 163 a 
Mackenzie & Sayre Man’f’g Co....... Sea cai he! cma patel Exhibition of 
Bartlett, Robbins & Co., Baltimore, Ma. be ee .. 163 
Morris, Tasker & Co., Limited, Phila., Pa..... veseessee 159] GAS ENGINES, COOKING STOVES, BURNERS 
Monongahela Gas Wo1ks Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa .... 159 , ‘ 
gts Meeting oe scneatadaie AND OTHER APPARATUS, 
DOOWn @ OMe, FUNG, Bais .cndccceccsicrasvescvess .. 158} 
The Gas C ittee » Corporati Nottingham 
GAS AND WATER PIPES. rhe Gas € ommittec of the Corporation of ottinghan 
& tend holding, from the 24th to the 29th of November nex 
McNeals & Archer, EN edb dvhenvavduceeens 162) an Exhibition of all kinds of apparatus and other appliai 
Gloucester Iron Werks, PhiladaJphia, Pa...... + aon ee showing the advantages and economical uses of Gas { 
Robt. Campbell & Co., New York City.. ..... veoeeeees 162] engines, cooking, domestic and other purposes. They w 
James Marshall & Co Pittsburgh, Pa........... se i provide space, gas and connections free, and give prizes 
R. D Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. ......  ......... 162] consisting of Medals and Certificates of Merit. Intendi 
8. Decatur Smith, Philadelphia, Pa...... ...........00 262 | exhibitors will be furnished with printed conditions, forms 
W arren Foundry and Machine Co....... 066s ees cnccccee 162 | for allotment of space, and any further information, on ay 
Shickle, Harrison & Co., St. Louis, Mo............ +--+» 162] plication to the undersigned. JOHN WILSON, 
PIPE CUPTING MACHINES. Gen’l Manager & Sec. to the Exhibivion Ci 
GAS OFFICES, GEORGE ST., Aug. 18, 1879. 
A, Ce SOR TO, Fi Dn. aes knsecasncviecdccess . 165 - - 
. 
RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. Sulphate of Ammonia 
J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N.J............. soos Oe 
Bb. Kreischer & Sons, New York DE shvbbeuae 66ae0 160 APPARATUS. 
Adam Weber, New York City.............ece000. en | .. . , 
Laclede Fire Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo............... 160 The Newest and best known method for working 
Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works............. ... 160 Ammoniacal Liquor. 
Evens & Howard, St. Louis, Mo.......... sooreee cesses 186] This plant is already in successful operation in varions 
Borgner & O’Brien, Phila., Pa............eeeee weeeees 160 | parts of England, I am open to supply Plans and Specitl 
DIETERICH’S REGENERATOR FURNACE se | tions for the erection of above, or will send my MODEL of t! 
G any) of gis l iii. ina 
Chas. F, Dieterich, Baltimore, Md... ......... .......- 144 | apperstes, made (in Germany) of grass Sad porcelain, an 
| which is nearly a facsimile of the larger plant, and can be 
GAS METERS, | worked with liquor, acid, etc., and the product weighed and 
Harris, Griffin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.................. 166 | the result calculated according to quantity, etc., of liquor 


American Meter Co,, New York and Philadelphia, Pa.. 167 


W. W. Goodwin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa............. . 167 

Harris, Helme & McIihenny, Philndeiphia, Pa......... 167 
GAS STOVES, 

W. W. Goodwin & Co., Phila., Pa............. ce 

VALVES. 
Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. Y...... 65 
EXHAUSTERS, 

P. H, & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind.. ..... ee 

Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., New 'Y ork C city. care 164 
GAS COALS. 

Penn Gas Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa................. - 161 

Perkins & Co., New York City. MPivetntehacivandban MOE 

Cannelton Coal Co., = sd sad ne 161 

New York & Cleveland Gas Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.... 161 | 

Newburgh Orrel Ccal Co., Baltimore, Md.............. 161 

Despard Coal Co. Baltimore, SUcdets senacncaasiesss .. 161 

Tyrconnell Coal Co., Baltimore, Md.......... ...-.... 161 

EE AIUD iia saccecasssasabncdnos ve pagebssue Ie 

Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. Coal Agency............... . 161 


West Fairmont and Marion Coal Co., N, Y. City....... 161 
GAS ENGINES. 
Schleicher, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia, Pa,......... 135 
STREET LAMPS, 
J. G, Miner, Morrisania, N 
BURNERS. 
C. Gefrorer, Philadeiphia, Pa............. beet pss cen . 160 


TAR BURNER, AND BLOWER FORK BURN- 
ING BREESE, 


Wj. E. Parson, New York City............0. wee see oe 158] 


PROCESSES. 





Gwynne Herris, New York City....... ccccccccccccees 163 
Lowe, Philadelphia, Pa. . ret Ter eT rte 165 
GAS FIXTURES, 

Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York Uity..........csesee08 164 
CEMENT. 

L. Merchant & Co., New York City....... ...-.....-. 160 
BOOKS, 

Cathels, Gas Consumer’s Manual............ ....... - 167 

EM conn nnvoesandseuswseie . « 165 

Scientific Books......... .. a Raat 162 

Fodell’s Book-Keepirg........... ia nb Saeki ce Pee 167 

MN nbGabs Mae Shkaoenthueenen eon ° 164 

a fe rey rs ecrvaccce. 167 

Journal des Usines a Gaz... ... .......... pumice des 160 

Gas Trade Circular and Review............ 0006 bi décuee 159 

AS 


Sup’t of Gas Works. 


HAVE HAD SEVERAL YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, GOOD 
REFERENCES. Address, CARROLL COLLINS, 
228 OGDEN Ay., CHICAGO, ILI 


Aes MOIR ep tenes iecetscdsees 159 | 


used, thus testing the efficiency of the larger apparatus, 
Price of Plans and Specifications, 


ROG vive ansdcaccedees ds. ccsccrndsescsvcnde LD Ds6 
Price of Model, securely packed, and car- 
| riage paid to principal American ports.... 2 7%. 
Orders accompanied by cash can be sent care of 


CHARLES W. HASTINGS, 


22 Buckingham St., London, W.C., 


JOHN G. HARVEY, 
11 Oxford St., Sheffield, Kngland. 


BROWN & OWEN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Gas and Water Works Supplies, 


Particular attention given to the alteration of old works. 
Estimates and Drawings furnished. 
THOS. R. BROWN, R. PILPT OWEN. 
Late Chief-Eng. Phila. Gas Works. 


| Or direct to 





OF 


Address all communications to 
N. W. Cor. 12th and } 
182-ly PHILADEI 


Noble Streets, 
sPHIA, 


| PARSON'S 


TAR BURNER. 








SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 


Will be sent to any Gas Works on ‘Trial. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


ALSO 


PARSONS BLOWER, 
FOR BURNING BREESE, SLACK & FINE COAL. 


Now IN USE AT THE BROOKLYN GAS LiGuT Co. 





See Col. Armington’s remarks at meeting of the New Eng 
| land Association of Gas Engineers, as reported in this 
| journal of April 2. 


| H. E. PARSON, 


_ | wareRrown, N. Y., and 42 PINE ST., N, Y. CITY. 
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MORRIS, TASKER & CO., LiMiTED. 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 
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PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES FOR WORK ERECTED OR ON CARS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


WROUGHT IRON ROOF FRAMES.—For Slate or Corrugated Iron, with Vast Iron Cornice Gutter, Iron Doors and Frames, Wrought Iron Pivot 
Window Blinds, and all kinds of Castings and Smiths’ Work for Buildings. 


BENCH CASTINGS,—Retorts, and all castings and Wrought Iron Work for setting them on the best plan. Tar Gates, Wrought Iron Stand Pipes, 
Retort Lids, Cotter Bars, Coal and Coke Wagons, and Stokers’ Tools. 


EXHAUSTERS.—Exhausters and Compensators, By-Passes, to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of gas per hour, with Engines, Governors, Pressure 
and Vacuum Gauges. 


SCRUBBERS.—Cataract, Single and Multitubular, Spray and Tower Scrubbers. 
CONDENS&RS.—Single and Multitubular Air and Water Condensers. 


Ld 
PURIFIERS.—For purifying from 1,000 to 2,000,000 cubie feet capacity daily, with either wet or dry Lime, or Oxide of Iron, and with either Ash Riveted 
Wroaght or Cast Iron Lime Sieves. 


CARRIAGES.—Movable Lifting Carriages for Purifiers, arrranged either for Floor or Overhead use. 

METERS.—Square and Round Meters of any capacity. 

GAS HOLDERS. —Single Lift and Telescopic Gas Holders, with Cast or Wrought Iron Suspension Frames, Housed or Open, Flat Top or Trussed. 
GAS GOVERNORS.—Station Governors, with Regulating and Indicating Columns for Inlet and Outlet Pipes. 


STOP VALVES.--Double Faced Stop Valves for Gas or Water, from three to twenty-four inches diameter. Flange and Bell Pipes, Fitting and Drips o° 
all descriptions. Steam Boilers and Hot Water Apparatus for Heating, Building and Gas Holder Tanks, Lamp Posts and Lanterns, 


PATENT SELF-SEALING RETORT LID. PATENT SEALING AND UNSEALING DIP PIPES. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO., Limited, 
WORKS: FIFTH and TASKER STS., Phila. 





OFFICE: 230 8S. 3d. St. Phila. 


P. MUNZINGER, Eng. and Supi. 


MONONGAHELA GAS WORKS MANUFACTURING (O,, 


LIMITED.) 


T. B. RITTER, President. W. J. MILLER, Sec. and Treas. 


——-W ORES, ——OFFICE,— 


39 & 54 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1211 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Cas Machinery of all Descriptions. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 





Address Correspondence 1211 MARKET STREET, PHILA., PA. 


THR GLOBE STREET LAMP. The Gas Trade Circular and Review. 


ISSUED EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY. 





Edited and Published by Cuas. W. Hastines, 8 Buckingham St., London, Eng. 


Each number contains articles in connection with the manufacture and supply of Gas ; sum- 


City, 


Hang- 


and Bracket Lamps. 


mary of latest intelligence on the subject of Electric Lighting ; articles upon Water Supply ; also 
on the Construction and Maintenance of Gas, Water, and Sewage Works, 


yz. 


Price, 10s., Postpaid. 


Improved 


or 





The Gas and Water Companies’ Directory. 


IN. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Miner’s Pat. Street Lamps, 


MINER, 





s~ 
w yh 
a © “ . 
£ a 
4 ~ = 3 Edited and Published Annually by CHARLES W. HASTINGS, 
e ~~ .& 

a! g & er > | This Work gives a complete list of all Gas and Water Companies throughout England, Scotland, Ireland 
a cy =" | and Wales; date of formation, amount of capital, and names of all officers, etc. ; including carbonization 
ty = | returns, prices paid for gas, dividends, ete. 

e | 4 
- 4 —~ ~ >| Price, in Cloth Covers, 5s.; in Paper Covers, 38. 6d. Postage Extra. 
= | 
5 3 Sl S | Address, 8 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
S o4 | Orders Received at this Office. LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
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J. H. GAUTIER & CO.. 


CORNER OF | 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 
Ground Clay, Fire Brick and | 
Fire Sand in Barrels, | 


J. H. GAUTIER, 
Cc, E, GREGORY 


Bro oklyn Clay Retort: 


AN D | 


FIRE-BRICK WORKS. 





393-ly 


Manufacturers vf Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks, Gas House 
and otaer Tile, Capola Brick, etc. Dealersi n and ee 
Fire Clay and Fire Sand. Clay bank al Buri’s Creek 
Jersey. Manufactory: Van Dyke, El — th, Ric shards aa 


Part it 2 Streets, Brookiyn, N, Y. 
Stree 


Borgner & O’Brien, | 


MANUFACTURERS Of 


CLAY GAS RETORTS 


Offic NO. 838 Van Dy yke | 


AND RETORT SETTINGS, ([g 


FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC. 
23d St., Below Vine, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Gas house work a specialty, | 


C. CEFRORER. 


Manufacturer of 
GAS BURNERS, 
GAS HEATING AND COOF ING APPARATUS. 
FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS, ETC., | 


No. 248 North Eighth Street, ee 


GEO. W. DRESSER, 
CIVIL ENGINEER. 


20 years practical experience. 


TRINITY BUILDING 






ROOM 89. 111 BROADWAY. 





LACLEDE MANHATTAN 
FIRE BRICKS AND FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 


‘GAS RETORT WORKS RETORT WORKS. 
CHELTENUAM, MO. ADAM WEBER, 


Hand and Machine made Retorts and Settings, Superior | 
PROPRIETOR. 


Fire Bricks for Siemans Gas and Glass Furnace. Bricks 
and Tiles for Whitwell’s Hot Blast Ovens, Blast Furnace 
| Office and Works, 15th 
Manufactures of 


and Cupola Tiles, Etc, 
Fire Bricks and Tiles FIRE BRICK AND TILES, 
Of all shapes and sizes, 


of all shapes and sizes. 
FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 


Street, Avenue (¢ 


Glass Pot Clay. Fine Ground Cla yend Fire Bricks. Sewer | 
Pipe, Etc. 


901 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


642— 


s® Articles of every description made to order at shor 


notice, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


B. KREISCHER & SONS, 
OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST., E.R., N.Y. 


Gas Retorts, 


TILES, FIRE BRICK. 
“AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE, | coments” 1° cents Postage tor 


Portland Cement, 
Roman Cement, 
Keene’s Cement, 
Sellurs Gas Cement. 
English Fire Brick, No. 1. 


ne Silica Fire Brick. 
IMPORTERS. 


S. L. MERCHANT & CO., 


53 nas New einer 


344-ly 
“secon val “Tre atise ou 





|| Attention, Architects, Contractors, and Buyers! 
oa USE THE 


Evens & Howard 


BRAND OF STANDARD 


<==GAS RETORTS, 


, ES FIRE BRICK, 


ls Ped ade 
ne AS 


















g SALT GLAZED FIRE-CLAY SEWER PIPE 





Best Quality and Lowest Prices. 


me Office, 916 MARKET STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
| THROUGH CARS LOADED AT FACTORY FOR ALL ACCESSIBLE POINTS, 


er des USINES a GAZ. 


ORGANE DE LA 












| Societe Technique de L? Industrie du Gaz en France. 


ISSUED ON THE 5rxa OF EACH MONTH. 


MESSRS. SERVIER, MONNIER. AND ROUGET, EDITORS AND MANAGERS. 


| THIS JOURNAL CONTAINS ALL THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


RELATING TO GAS MANOFACTURE IN I'RANCE. 








Subscriptions Received at this Offices Price, Post-paid, $3.50 Per Annum, 








NEWCASTLE 


AND PROVINCIAL GAS COALS. 


THE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO EXECUTE ORDERS FOR 


NEWCASTLE COAL 


(NEW PELTON), 
ALSO FOR THE BEST QUALITIES OF 


PROVINCIAL GAS COAL, 


JAMES D. PERKINS. 
&, SEAVERNS, 


DELIVERED AT ANY PORT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
We supplied nearly 100,000 tons of Provincial Coal to some twenty-five different Gas Companies in 1877. 


40,000 Cubic Feet of 16 1 





These coals will yield in practical use fully 


-2 Candle Gas---40 Bushels Coke. 
PERKINS & CQ. 


41 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
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NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND 


GAS COAL COM’Y 
Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


This Company is prepared to furnish any amount of their 
ustly celebrated, and acknowledged superior GAS COAL, to 
any point reached by railroad or navigation. on most favor 
able terms. 


General Office—89 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Office—120 Water Street, 
CLEVELAND, OA8IO. 
WILLIAM A. McINTOSH, President. 
A. CARNEGIE, Vice-President. 
W. P. DE ARMIT, Treasurer. 
THOMAS AXWORTHY. Agent 
351-1y at Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE NEWBURGH 


Orrel Coal Company, 


Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 

Company’s Office, No, 52S, Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 

C, OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS. MACKALL, Sec’y. 

Cuas. W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Build- 
ing, 111 Broadway. 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 
market prices, 

it yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 lbs, of 
good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity; one 
bushel of lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount 
of coke of good quality. 

Ithas been for many years very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to 
the Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com- 
panies of New York; the Brooklyu and Citizen’s Gas Light 
Companies of Brooklyn, N. Y {; the Baltimore Gas Light Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md., and the Providence Gap Light Com- 
pany, Providence, R, I. 

Best dry coals shipped from Locust Point, wharves, and 
prompt atl2rtion given to orders for chartering of vessels, 

224-ly n 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 
OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 

To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 

Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 32 Pine street, N. Y. 
BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston, 
Mines in Harrison County, West Virginia. 


Wharvea Locust Point , 
Compasy’s Office, 15 German st.,} Baltimore. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, 
N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 
Company, Maing 

*.* Reference to them te requested, 204-4 


TYRCONNELL GAS COAL., 
MINED 1N TAYLOR COUNTY, WEST VA. 
Company’s Office, 52 S. Gay St., Baltimore, 

CHARLES MACKALL, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HAYS, Agent, Room 7, 111 B’way, N. Y. 
SHIPPING PoInT—Baltimore, Md. 





This coal yields 10,000 cubic feet of Gas with an illuminat- 
ing power of over 16 candles, Forty bushels of very supcrio 
Coke, with little Ash and scarcely any clinker Od-ly 


FORT PITT CAS COAL 


This Company is prepared to supply any amount of their 


Celebrated Gas Coal 


all points reached by rail or lake throughout the West. 
THE FORT PITT COAL COMPANY, 
ONFICE 337 LIBERTY STRE T, 


GAS COALS. 


PAE 


PENN GAS COAL COMPANY 


22 =— 


| 
| 


OFFER THEIR 


COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 


AND PREPARED FOR 


GAS PURPOSES. 


——— 
Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s and Penn Station 
m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 
OFFICES 
No. 209 South Third;Street, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York, 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). » 
Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
366-ly Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Ambov, N, de 





CANNELTON COAL COMPANY 


Miners of the celebrated CANNELTON CANNEL, acknowledged to be the Jest enricher produced 
in this country, yielding 10,000 cubic feet of 64.54 candle gas per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. O. Box 1747 Philadelphia. 


Saves (PERKINS & CO., New York. MAYER, CARROLL & CO., Baltimore. 
AGENTS: ) DANIEL W. JOB & CO., Boston. BENEDICT & DOWNS, New Haven. 


The West Fairmont aud Marion Consolidated Coal Company, 


Mines at Fairmont West Virginia, 
OFFER FOR SALE THEIR 


VERY SUPERIOR GAS COAL, 


IN ANY QUANTITY DESIRED, on the shortest notice, at their office, 231 BROADWAY, Now York 


ipso LIN SS ae CoO... 


41 SOUTH STREET N. Y. 


IMPORTERS AND AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


AMERICAN, 
PROVINCIAL, 
and ENGLISH 


GAS COALS AND CANNEL. 


JAMES D. PERKINS. F. SEAVERNS, Jr. 














CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
COAL ACENCY. 


FOR THE SALE OF THE SUPERIOR 


KANAWHA GAS COALS, 


ALSO, 
CANNEL, 
SPLINT, 
ancl STEAM COALS. 


From the Kanawna ard New River Reg:ons, on the wine of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rai!way. 
C. B. ORCUTT, Secretary. > OFFICE No, 7 WALL ST 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





J. J. GORDON, Sales Agent,’ NEW YORK 
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M‘NEALS & ARCHER, 


BURLINGTON. N. J, 


Flange-Pipes 


ass 


Cast, IRON 


FOR WATER AND GAS. 





"40M 
jesquan 


Aapuno. 


"PIPES 





DAVID 8S. BROWN, President. 
BENJAMIN CHEW, Treasurer, 


opsTee IRON 


og 00% ; ee 


S95 


Castlron ka ot si Vales Fire Hydrants fas Holders A. 


Office No. 6 North Seventh Street, 2 oe one. seme 


=~ a SS. + Say 


JAMES P. MICHELLON, Secretary, 
WILLIAM SEXTON, Superintendent, 


Wong 


CITY, AN, J) 


PENNE NE Se 


Lee. 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY wo MACHINE CO,, 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N, J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 153 BROADWAY. 





Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 


FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 


Br ‘anches, Bends, 


Retorts, Etc., Etc. asa 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


We are prepared to furnish to GAS MANAGERS | 
and others interested in the topics treated of, the fol. 
lowing Books, at prices named : 


GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIAM RICHARDS, 4 to, 
with numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cioth bind- 
ing. $12. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MANAGEWENT 
OF GAS WORKS, by W. C. HoLmzs. 8 vo- Cloth 
$1.50 


ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALU ATION, PU- 
RIFICATION and USE OF COAL GAS, by 
Rev. W. R. Bowprron, M. A., with Engravings, 8 vo 
Cloth. $4.50, 

SEWBIGGINS HAND BOOK, hy THomas .w.EWwsIG- 
im, C. E, $3,75 


| GAS CONSUMERS HAND BOOK, by Wy». Ricz- 
ARDs. C. E. 18 mo. Sewed. 20 Ceats. 


GAS CONSUMERS MANUAL, by E. S. CaTHELs, C.E 
10 Cents. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THomA 
Box. Second edition, $5, 


4 a AS FUEL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 
ERAL OILS UTIL IZED BY CARBURETTING ATR, by 
OwEN C. D. Ross, Member Institute Civil Engineers. 

8 vo. C foth, $1. 50. 


The above will be forwarded by Express. upon receipt of 


price 
We will take especial pains in securing and forwarding 
any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. 
| Ali remittances must be made by C heck, Draft, or Post Office 
| Money Order. 
Ae M, CALLENDEHR & CO., 





R. DD. WOOD & CO,., 


PHILADELPHIa. 
MANUFAOTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE 
FOR GAS AND WATER 
Lamp Posts. Valves, Etc. 


Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 


400 Chesin ut Street. 


JAMES MARSHALL & CO. 


Franklin Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES 


Works, ISth, 19th, 20th and Railroad Street, 
Office, No. 23 Nineteenth Street. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N.B.—Pipes frorn 8-l1ch and upwards cast in 12 ft. lengths. 
8@~ S3nd for Circular and Price List. 


BERGEN IRON WORKS. 
ROBT. CAMPBELL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPES, 


FOR WATER AND GAS, 
Valves, Fire and Dock Hydrants, 
Lamp-Posts and Flange Work, 
Bench Castings for Gas Works, &c. 
Office 112 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


S. DECATUR SMITH, 








CAST IRON GAS WATER PIPE, 
Foundry, v pHILADE ne “cael Streets, 


Several Thousand 2, 3, 4,6 and 8 Inch 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes on 
hand, for immedinte delivery. 

t@- FITTINGS FOR GAS AND WATER MAINS. _gt 





-|CAST IRON PIPE, 
For Water & Gas. 


COATED and TESTED 300 POUNDS TO SQUARE INCH. 
ALL SIZES UN HAND, 
And Delivered at any Place Required. 


SHICKLE, HARRISON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





\ Room 18, No, 4%, Pine Street, N, Y. 
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MURRAY & BAKER, 
Practical Builders, | 


And Contractors forthe Erection of 
Gas Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL THE LATEST AND MOST 
IMPROVED APPARATUS AND TOOLS FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBU- 
TION OF COAL GAS, 


vr” WORKS AT THE RAILWAY Depots, 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 


We manufacture Bench Castings, Washers, “The Im- 
mevsed Multitnbular,” and Atmospheric Condensers, Wet and 
Dry-Lime Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Telescopic and Single 
Gas Holders, Wrought Iron Trussed Roof for Iron or Slate, 
Wood and Iron Trays for Purifiers, Coke and Coal Carts, 
Wrought lron Screening Shovels and Castings, and Wrought 
Work of every description for Gas-Works, 

As Mr, Murray is a Practical Draughtsman, we will furnish 
plans and specifications to parties or associations, or will wait 
personally upon parties contemplating the construction of 
new works, or the alteration or extension of old ones 

The most satisfactory references can be given, if required 
of the experience and commercial fairness which character 
izes our dealings, 

We would respectfully invite Western men to call and see 
ovr vatterns and works here, MURRAY & BAKER, 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 


BARTLETT, ROBBINS & C0, 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS HOLDERS, BENCH CASTINGS, MULTITUBULAR 
WATER AND AIR CONDENSERS, COMMON AND 
TOWER SCRUBBERS, ROTARY & STEAM 
JET EXHAUSTERS, WROUGHT 
IRON ROOF FRAMES. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
OF GAS APPARATUS, 


WORKS: 
Cors. Pratt, Scott, McHenry, Ramsay and Bartlett Streets, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. Corre- 


spondence solicited, 467-ly 


JESSE W STARR & SON, 


Camden Iron Works 


Camden, New Jersey, 

Office in Philadelphia No. 435 Chestnut St., 
where a member of the Firm can be seen 
between 12 m. and 2 p. m,. daily. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS AND APPARATUS FOR GAS 
WORKS, 


Wrought Iron Roof Frames. 


For Retort and other houses. Retorts and all castings re- 
quired for setting them in the latest and most improved 
model. WASHERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS and EXHAUSTERS 
for relieving the Retorts from pressure, PURIFIERS, varying 
from 2,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet daily purifying capacity. 


Wrought Iron Lime Sieves 


for Purifiers. Station Meters of all sizes, 


GAS HOLDERS. 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE 
With cast fron guide and suspension frame GAS GOV 
ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAINS, from 1% to 
48 INCHES DIAMETER, for WATER orGAS, Street Main con- 
nections, such a8 BRANCHES, BENDS, Drips, SLEEVEs, etc. 
STOP VALVES, from 3 to 30 inches, for both Water ard 
Gas 


Wrought Iron Work. 


All the Smitn and Sheet Iron work required in and about 
Gas Works, 4% -tf 


} 


1842. DEILY & FOWLER 
LAUREL TRON WORKS. 


ADDRESS, 39 LAUREL STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS HOLDERS, | 


SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC—WITH CAS1 
OR WROUGHT IRON GUIDE FRAMES. 


We are prepared to furnish Holders, Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, Bench Castings, Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, 
Drips, Bends, Tees, and all other Iron Work connected with 
Gas Works. We have built 12 gas works and 115 gasholders. 
Personal supervision given to the erection of all our work. 
Holders built at following places since 1868: 


Lancaster, Pa, (2) Columbus, O. 
Williamsport, Pa. (3) Franklin, Ind, 


1879. 


HERRING & FLOYD, 
Oregon Iron Foundry 


738, 740, 742 and 744 Greenwich St,, N. Y 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 


APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


BENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts each, 
WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
ATR CONDENSERS: CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS, 
(wet and dry), and 
EXHAUSTERS 
for relieving Retorts from pressure. 


BENDS and BRANCHES 


of all sizes and description, 


sristol, Pa. (2) 
Catasaqua, Pa. 
Kittanning, Pa. 
Hazelton, Pa.| 
Freeport. Pa. 
Huntingdon, Pa, 
Pittecwa, Pa. 
Bethlehem (8). Pa. 
Sharon, Pa, 
Canton, Pa. 
Carlisle, Pa. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
*nnapolis, Md. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Stanton, Va, 
Youngstown, O 


| Watkins, N. Y. 


| Gloucester, N. J. 
| Salem, N.J. 


Indianapolis, Ind. y , 1 | > A ravererres 
Jacksonville, IL. FLOYD'S PATENT 


Joliet, Il. ALALLEABLE RETORT LID. 
Lawrence, Kansas, . BUTLER'S 
Jefferson City, N. O. La. (2) ‘ rr CIP RReNING: ‘ a ‘ 
Algiers, N. O., La. tf OKE SCREEN NG SHOV in Ls, 
Kalamazoo, Mich x eee reer 
Buffalo, N.Y. (2) SABBATON’S PATEN' 
Ogdensburg, N. Y, AWY r Th ; TO. Ep ’ 
Waverly, N. Y FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME, 
SELLER’S CEMENT 
H for stopping leaks in Retorts. 
GAS GOVERNORS, 


Little Falls, N. Y. 
Penn Yann, N. Y. 
and everything ceanected with well regulated Gas Works 


Coney Island, N. Y. 
Batavia, N. Y. 1 





JESSE W. STARR, JESSE W, STARR, JR, a 


Steubenville, O, 
Zanesville, O, 
Mansfield, O, 
Marion, O. 
Belleaire, O, 
Athens. ©, 
Barnesville, O. 
Newark, O. 


NATIONAL COAL GAS COMPENY. 


320 Broadway, N. Y., Rooms 50, 51 & 52. 


Elevator on Pearl Street. 
H. P. ALLEN, President. 


Mount Holly, N. J. 
Piainfield, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 

| Flemington, N. J. (2) 

| Dover, Del. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Meriden, Conn, 

| Milwaukee, Wis, 








The process known as GWYNNE-HARRIS. but from later | 
most essential improvements. more appropriately called the | 
ALLEN-HARRIS, or AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process | 
for making ‘‘ Water Gas,” bythe decomposition of super- 
1eated steam, in fire-clay retorts, set similarly to those in 
Coal Gas Works, is au established success. More than One 
Hundred Miilion cubic feet of gas have been made under 
this process, and for permanency and brilliancy, a8 well as 
economy both to the manufacturer and consumer, it is supe- 
rior to any gas made by the old, or any other method. 

Our process is not intermittent but continuous. The steam 
and the oil are admitted into the retorts by gauge cocks, and 
run for days without change. All the materials required, 
besides the steam, are 17 lbs. of Anthracite coal and about 
34g gallons of Petroleum or Naphtha, per 1000 feet of bril- 
llant gas. 

Rights for sale. Inquire of the President. 





low price, and in complete order. 
N.B.—STOP VALVES from three to 

at very low prices, 

SILAS C. HERRING. 


thirty inches 


JAMES R. FLOYD, 


GEO. STACEY. 
GEO. STACEY & Co, 
MANUFACTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESCOPIO 
| < “ 4 
GAS-HOLDERSsS, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 
Cast and Wrought [ron Work 


Used in the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works. 


HENRY RANSHAW. WM. STACEY, 


Foundry on MILL STREET ; Nos. 33, 35, 37 and 39 
Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY STREET Cin 


cinnati, Ohio. 
REFERENCE. 


| Cincinnati Gas-Light Co. | Baton Rouge, La., Gas vo. 
Ss 


aginaw, Mich,, Gas Co, 
| Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co. 
Gas Co, 


Indianopolis Gas Co. 
Dayton, O., Gaslight Co. 
Covington, Ky., Gas Co. ' Peoria, Ill, 
Springfield, O., Gas Co. | Quincy, Ill., Gas Co. 
Terre Haute, Ind.,GasCo. | Champaign, Ills., Gas Uo. 
Madison, Ind., Gas Co. Carlinville, Ill., Gas Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Gas Co. | Bowling Green, Ky., Gas V+ 
Topeka, Kansas, Gas Co. | Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co. 
Burlington, lowa, Gas Co, | Vicksburg, Miss.. Gas Co 
Nashville, Tenn., Gas Co. | Denver City, Gat., Gas ve. 
R. T. Coverdale, Fing’r Cincinuatl, and others 

















rs, 7. 


GASHOLDERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 





CONTINENTAL WORKS. 


TT. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected withthe Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plans for Lighting 
Cities, Towns, Mansions, and Mamufactories, 





MACKENZIE & SAYRE MANYT’G CO., 


141 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Gas Works, Smelting 


Proprietors of P. W. MACKENZIES PROCESS AND APPARATUS tor making [luminating 
Cannel or Oil. Also, Mackenzies Process for 


Gas from Ordinary Gas Coals, enriched with 


Works & Machinery. 


Making Heating Gas for Smelting, Melting, Puddling, Forges, Boilers, Etc. Also, 


P. W. Mackenzie’s New Engine and Bziler. 


434—13 
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| MITCHELL, VANCK & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


MZ. FRoots’ CHANDELIERS : 
And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 


Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt Bronze and Marble Clocks, warranted best Time 
keepers Mantle Ornaments, &c, 


Salesroom, S36 DROADWAY. 


NEW YORK 
Special designs furnisued for Gas Fixtures for Churches 


Public Halls, Lodges, &c. 


= 7 How to Sell Gas 


IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER. 


With Engine on same Bed Plate, or without. AS AN ILLUMINANT, 
BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, &C., FURNISHED TO ORDER. 
? 
P, H: & F, M, ROOTS,} Patentees and Manufacturers, {GQONNERSVILLE, IND, 


Ss. S. TOWNSEND, General Agents, ) 6 Cortland St., 
WILLIAM COOKE, Selling Agent,; NEW YORK. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. AS A SOURCE OF POWER. 








AS A SOURCE OF HEAT, 








= ———— 


SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Coal and Iron Exchange, 21 Cortlandt Street, N. Y 
BUILDERS OF 


Machinery and Apparatus for Gas Works. “Gas for Tumination aud Heat,’ 


=. 





A neat and practical pamphlet for distribution 
| 
among gas consumers and others to increase the 


| consumption and give positive facts to new and 


DN 
=) 
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ee 
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old consumers of the qualities required in gas 


burners to give the maximum benefit in the con- 


or for the Construction of 


sumption of gas, 


DIP REGULATOR, BENCH 


Fifteen thousand copies sold this year to gas 


RETORT DOORS. 
ISBELL, Secre tary. 


GOVERNORS, 


| companies for distribution on the line of their 


MAIN 


PURIFYING BOXES, TOWER SCRUBBERS, WITH AUTOMATIC WATER 


street mains, 


Y 
x 


Fully endorsed by Mr. F. C. Sherman, Super- 
intendent of the New Haven Gas Light Company, 


and many other gas snperintendents and treas- 





CHARLES W. 


| urers, 
| Sample copies furnished on receipt of postage 


stamp. For terms, address 


Extension, or Alteration of Gas Works, 


LL’S PATENT SELF-SEALINC 


ROBT. B. TABER, 


7 
V7] 


ISBE 


Plans and Estimates for the Improvement, 


New Bedford Gas Lt. Co. 


BY-PASSES, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS. 
GAS AND WATER VALVES, HYDRAULIC 


ISBELL’S PAT. AUTOMATIC STREET PRESSURE GOVERNOR. 


by NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


' pou 
Lid The Chartered Compary, of London, sold in 
1877 10,635,890,000 feet of gas, while fifty-two 
companies in New England sold only 2,309,600,000 


| feet. 


G. G. PORTER, President 


DISTRIBUTOR. 





CASTINGS, Etc. 


Extend the knowledge of the efficiency of 


MACKENZIE’S PATENT ROTARY AND STEAM JET GAS EXHAUSTERS, 


HIGH SERVICE GOVERNOR, 


| your gas, gentlemen Superintendents ! 
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A. OC. WOOD? 


PATENTED MAY 23rd, 1876. ‘eke? 

PRICES REDUCED TO MEET THE TIMES. ae 

We have been able to reduce tha cost of Manufacturing, and desire to give our Customers the benefit at the following 
REDUCED RATES: 

No. 1 cuts 3, 4 and 6 inch Pipe S75 = | | 

No. 1 1-2 cuts 4,6and 8 in. Pipe, $85 PAY | PY 

No. 2 cuts 8,10 and 12 in. Pipe, $100 




















No. 3 cuts 16,18 and 20 in. Pipe, $225 Ck’ aR nd. 
NO. 4 cuts 24and 30inch Pipe, $275 A. Ss 
No. 5 cuts 56 inch Pipe, SISO £ L/ \ | Ve 
un | Bi) Ae: 
ao wilt ; 
For larger sizes Special Contracts LG & 
: SSSI , 
will be made. 
It will cut a Continuous Line of Pipe in a Trench or Building i 


As well as loose Cast or Wrought Iron Pipe, Shafts or Columns of any size, leaving the ends clean, smooth, and square. 


Onur Machineg for cutting 20 and 30-INCH PIPE have been furn’shed the Manhattan and New York Gas Light Companies ; also for cutting 12, 20, and 30 


inch Pipe to the Boston Gas-Light Company. The smaller sized Macti: have been in practical use in various parts of the vountry by Water and Gas Companies, 

for over two years, and all with the most satisfactory results. Addres 
A. C. WOOD, Syracuse, New York. BROWN & OWEN, 20th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia. 
EESEING ( & FLOYD, No. 744 Greenwich street, N. i. MORRIS, TASKER & CO., 36 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. ' 


‘How to Bum Gas, THE LOWE GAS PROCESS == SUDLOw 


| S. A. STEVENS & CO, Valve Manf’g Co., as 


SOLE AGENTS. 


Under this title a neat little book has been is- | OFFICE AND WORKS 
sued containing the paper of Mr. Jas. Somerville, | ROOM 87, ASTOR HOUSE. | 
as read at the last meeting at Cincinnati, together; P. 0. Box 1110, NEW YORK. | 938 to 954 River Street and 67 to S83 Vail Ave. 
with a table, taken from Prof, Chandler’s lecture | AND | TROY, NEW YORK. 


: . : 36 p 
showing the loss of light resulting from the use of _ in ee vp 


shades, ete., of different kinds of glass, a ADVANTAGES OF THE STRAP FILE. ‘4 BRASS AND IRON SLIDE VALVES. if 


The book is intended for sale to Gas Compa- 
nies to distribute gratuitously among consumers. | 
If Gas Companies can induce their consumers to | 


1st. It is simple, strong, and easily used. | (Double and Single Gate 4 inch to 36 inch—outside and 
2nd. Preserves papers without punching holes. inside screws, Indicator etc.) for Gas, Water and Steam— 


| 
3rd. Will always lie flat open. | HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATORS, 





use better burners and shades, one-half of the! 4: anows any paper on file to be taken off, with- | isl ' 

fault-finding will cease. out disturbing the others, - 4 
The price is $10 per thousand. Orders may| We will furnish to our subscribers this important | FIRE HYDRANTS 

be sent to the office of this Journal, | article for preserving tn a convenient form, the num- | i 


—_—____—.| bers of the Journal as it is issued at the very low | 


5 | price of $1.25. Sent either by Express or Mail, as 
-KING’S TREATISE "=" | 


By mail the postage will be 20 cents, which will be | 
COAL GAS 
| \ . 
ae Ow) We ey Ow ® 


added to the was of the Binder. Send orders to 
Vol. I. Bound in Cloth. 





| 
. M. CALLENDER & CO., | 
42 meat Street, Room 18, New Tonk | | 


| THE AMERICAN a Ay 
‘GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. \®& 
| 


Three dollars. | 
PER ANNUM. | 


onenctanepoanashpalliessipusepemanpeteittieedappeneenegenanmnsecreas=ateen=aee sacineneiaandh wip icgrmanivaaeat naaiatanndyuniipigy-aSaiasigsaacnalyp-nppeaninnaielapa~aeateaeiiaaaetematageesmrancantil RAE ae oat Secon =. 


a “ta 


“HOW TO BURN CAS,” 
TEN DOLLARS PER THOUSAND. 


A, M. CALLENDER & CO,, 42 PINE ST., N, Y, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





REFERENCES FURNISHED. 


PRICE, $10. 








A. Mi. CALLENDER & CO., 42 1nebdtreet, N Y, 
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INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 


OOO a 


The U. S. Centennial Commission 


HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


HARRIS, GRIFFIN & CO., 


/ 
oqo oo = 








12thand Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y., U.S. A.,, 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number of sundry improvements which 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 


Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R, HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem. Director General President. 


GROUP JUDGES. 
AMERICAN. | FOREIGN. 
Pror. JOSEPH HENRY, LL.D., Secretary of Smithsonian Institution, Wash-| Sim WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Great Britain. 
ington, D. C. | JUL. SCHTEDMAYER, Germany. ; 
Pror. F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President of Columbia College, N. Y°} Maz. E. LEVASSEUR, France. 
Pror. J. E. HILGARD, Washington, D. O. | P. F. KUPKA, Austria. 
Pror. J. C. WATSUN, Ann Arbor, Michigan. EDW. FAVRE PERRET, Switzerland. 
‘“JENERAL HENRY K. OLIVER, Salem, Massachusetts. 
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FARMER’S PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 
WILLIAM FARMER, 
ARCHITECT AND GENERAL CAS° ENGINEER, 


ROOMS 87, S89, 91, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
00 
WILLiax FARMER may be consulted upon all matters relating to the Manufacture of Illuminating Gas. Will furnish § 
and Estimates for the Erection of Gas Works of any Capacity, and will erect the same either on Commission or by Contract. 
Having made the Construction of Gas Works a Specialty, perfect satisfaction can be guaranteed. 
Sole Agent for the FOULIS HYDRAULIC MACHINE for Drawing and Charging Retorts. 
Sole Agent for the AITKEN and YOUNG PROCESS FOR MAKING ILLUMINATING GAS. 











pecifications, Drawings, 








PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS. 

EXHAUSTER (Screw Propeller) for Gas or Air, and Condensation. DUMPING BARROW for Wheelin Coal, Coke and Li Ete. 
HYDRAULIC MAIN for Reducing Pressure on Retorts. ZIGZAG SCRUBBERS for Napbtbalizing the Gas and ~ st A the Tar, > wham 3 eee 
Naphthaline. BYE-PASS DIP PIPE for reducing the Pressure on Retorts, Etc., as per cut above. SELF-ACTING WATER DISTRIBUTOR 
tor Scrubbers and Washers, Ete. MOVABLE DIP PIPE for Reducing and Equalizing the Pressure on Retorts, TOWER SCRUBBERS (Jack- 
wted) for Economizing Space and Building Material. DUPLEX CENTRE SEAL tor Keeping all the Boxes in as 







et continuously in action, 













REFERS BY PERMISSION TO THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN. 


Professor B. SILLIMAN, New Haven, Conn. | D. HOsTETTER, President Pittsburgh Gas-Light Co., Pittsburgh 

GEN, CHAS. RooME, President Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. : | C, VANDERVGOORT SMITH, Engineer Manhattan Gas-Light Conan it. Z. 
GEN. ~. HICKENLOOPER, President Cincinnati Gas-Light Co., Cincinnatti, Ohio. 8. L. Husrer,, President Laclede Gas-Light Company, St. Louis, o. 

&. W. bEnson, President Brooklyn Gas-Lighi Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. E. VANDERPOOL, Engineer, Newark Gas-Light Company, Newark, N, J, 
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WM. H. HOPPER, Vice-Prest. WM. N. MILSTED, Treas. WM. H. DOWN, Sec. 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS. 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 














T. C. HOPPER, Prest. and Gen. Supt. 


Asoncics: 
37 Water Street, Cincinnati. 
) 20 South Canal Street, Chicago. 
| SLO North Second Street, Nt. Louis. 
l 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


#@!] Wlamufactorics: ) GAS STOVES—AMERICAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH. | 
| SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER. 
512 W. 22d St., 7. es SUGG’S “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS. ALSO NN AND TTT. 
a Wet Meters, with Lizar’s “*Invariable Measuring’ Drum, 
Arch & 22d Sts., Phila.) — sonz acewrs FoR THE ALLEN EXHAUSTER GOVERNOR. 





HARRIS, HELME & MecILHENNY, 
Successors to Harris & Brother. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 
PRAGIICAL GAS WETTER WANVUPACTURERS, 
Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


From our long Practical Faxperience of the Business (covering a period of 28 years) and from our personal supervision of ald 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 


WASHINGTON HARRIS. WILLIAM HELME. JOHN MoILHENNY. 


WILLIAM W. GOODWIN & CO. 
No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No, 142 Chambers Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry aud Wet Gov- 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


Coodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


W. W. Goodwin is the author of the History and Principles involved in the use of Lowe’s Jet Photometer Also Patentee and we are the 
80LE MANUFACTURERS of the ORIGINALand ONLY DIAL whereby the CANDLE POWER and PRESSURE can be instantly read, and allothers are infringements. 


” Special attention to repairs of Meters, and ali apparatus connected with the business. 


All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 


— -_ 





_<__  ~P- NOW READY AND FOR SALE, ‘a 


THE PLUM FODELL’S 
AND System of Bookkeeping 


FOR GAS COMPANIES, 


yy , [ Vie Se Price $5, which should be sent either in Check, P, O. Order 
- ( o or Registered Letter. 


Biank Bocks, with printed headings and forms on this sys- 
tem, wi!i be supplied to Gas Companies, by applying to W. P. 


HAS BEEN ENLARGED, AND WILL NOW BE saaaatin ae A M. CALLENDER & CO 


OFFICE GAS LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St., N. ¥ 


Published on the First and Fifteenth ot each Month, ee 
CATHEL’S 


CAS CONSUMERS 
Regular Contributors: Mi A N U E i. 


. Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain at a glance, with- 
Prof. Henry Morton, Ph.D. out any previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quantity 
Dr. Joun H. Bruuinas, U.S.A. | and money value of the Gas consumed. Also the best method 
of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light, 

It will be tothe advantage of Gas Compunies to supply 
their Consumers with one of these Guides, as a means of pre- 
venting complaints arising from their want of knowledge in 
regard to the registration of their meters. For saie by 

A. M, CALLENVER & CO, 
42 Pine Street, New York, Room 13 








Instead of Monthly. {t will contain many new and valuable features, and thus be indispensable to everyone 
professionally interested in its special field—Jighting, Heating, Ventilation, Water Supply, and Drainage. 


Epw. 8S. Patrpriox§ C.E. 
Ropert Briaas, C.E. 


Gero. E. Warina, Jr., O.E. 
T. O'Conor Stoanez, Ph.D. 


Price, $2 a Year. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


THE PLUMBER & SANITARY ENGINEER, 
P.O. Box 3037. 





140 WILLIAM STREET, New York. 
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WILLIAM -W. GOODWIN & co, 


Nos. 1012, 1014, and 1016 Filbert Street, Phila., 


AiIN D 


No. 142 Chambers Street, New York. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TERS AND FINE APPARATUS. 











IMPROVED FAMILY GAS COOKING STOVE, No, 8S.—Tin Lined, 


> 
* 


eras : 
le he ES a F 


The following can be cooked by Stove No. 8, which consumes about 40 feet 
of gas, costing from 8 to 12 cents: A roast we ‘ighing 10 or 12 pounds, a large 
family pie, a couple of ducks, two sorts of vege tables, fish and soup. Size, 36 
in. high and 18 in. wide. Hot plate, 22 in. deep, with 3 burners for boiling. 
For roasting, broiling, baking, boiling, and toasting. Is capable of cooking 
a dinner for five to ten persons. With a mov ‘able copper reflector for 

radiating the heat into the room. 


| TWENTY DIFFERENT SIZES. PRICES FROM 81 TO $150. 


W. W. GOODWIN & CO., Manufacturers, 


1012, 1014, 1016 Filbert Street, Phila., and 142 Chambers Street, N. Y. 
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